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DENVER 


THE FEEDER SHEEP MARKET OF THE WORLD 








Although we have often been told the Denver Yards handled live stock 
better than anyone else, it would probably be egotistical for us to say so. 
For this reason we will simply state that due to the Denver Stock Yards 
being rebuilt in the past few years, they have modern equipment and facil- 
ities which enable them to always render the very best of service. The 
largest sheep barn in the world, pure mountain water piped directly to each 
pen, arrangements permitting very short drives from unloading chutes to 
selling pens, and many others are modern equipment, which mean big fills 
and the most money to the producer. 

“THE ACT OF GOD” does not always work out to the producer’s bene- 
fit, but it did in placing Denver directly intermediate between a large pro- 
ducing section and the corn belt east of there, and adjacent to the LARGEST 
SHEEP FEEDING SECTION IN THE WORLD, thus providing the pro- 
ducer a ready market at prices on a par with other markets, and MORE 
NET MONEY through lower freight rates, eliminating of back-hauls which 
are always wasted effort and expensive, less shrink, feed bills and other items. 

The Denver Market the past few weeks has been absorbing from 8,000 
to 10,000 fat sheep daily at prices which had to be on a par with other 
markets or better to attract these shipments. It will absorb large receipts 
of spring lambs, and the coming fall will take care of any quantity of feeder 
lambs. Remember you can route via Denver for no extra charge from most 
points. Write us if you don’t know. 








POKE OUT A HOME RUN BY 
SHIPPING “EM TO DENVER 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep 





barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove. Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 
Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 


Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 


Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 











BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 








Cc. M. POWELL, President A. H. LANGMAN, Vice-President 


The Colorado 
Horse & Mule 


Commission 
Company 


CONSIGNMENTS 
HORSES AND MULES INCORPORATED SOLICITED 
BOUGHT ON ORDERS 


RAY HAYES, Secretary-Treasurer 


Over one million ($1,000,000) dollars worth of horses and mules sold in 
twelve months. Expect to sell more range horses this summer than any 
commission firm in the world. Outlook is good for very satisfactory prices. 
Your consignments get protection here. 


Write us for further information 


UNION STOCK YARDS DENVER, COLORADO 
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An Oregon Endorsement 





Heppner, Oregon, January 7, 1924. 


“Have used your Kemp’s Branding Liquid for the last twenty- 
three years and it has always proved very satisfactory. In the spring 
of 1923 I branded four thousand eight hundred head of sheep with it 
and didn’t have to rebrand after sending the sheep to the mountains. 
They have been on very brushy range. 


“I prefer Kemp’s to any other kind.” 
Yours truly, 
FRANK MONAHAN. 








Black—Red—Green 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 














WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS saaeaieaaaniteiataailenn 
ae ee a BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL- PASO 
Felten. fon > Reg P ot gy one A. F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
see. Wasshense Oo. 1.4, 2516 First Avenue North 224 So. West Temple St. 311 W. San Francisco St. 
SXDONNTONNA 
* 
Sheep Marketing Problems 
ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 
Dependable Marketing Service 
AFFORDED BY 
W.R. SMITH & SON 
Sheep Commission Merchants 
OMAHA—_CHICAGO—DENVER 
“Nothing But Sheep” 
ANNA 
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An M&rmour Service to Producers 
Meat Facts For the Public 


10 Questions 


we are most 
frequently 
asked ~ 


















This advertisement appeared 
in the March 29th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 





It is the first of a series of 
powerful advertisements to 
appear EVERY FOUR 
WEEKS. 


RMOUR AND COMPANY seeks 
public good will. Its business is to 
serve. It has well settled policies—ideals. 
These, it would like to have all the peo- 
ple understand. 


The packing business, of which we 
are a part, is one of the largest of 
American industries. 

We are asked many questions about 


it. Some of those most frequently asked 
are these: 





Why is there so much difference be- Who owns Armour and Company? 

ye ce of sirloin steak t . 
tween: the price o se see steak and the Why cannot the packers guarantee to 
price per pound of steers? 








live stock producers the cost of produc- 
What is the truth about profits in the tion plus a profit? 
king busines: . : 
packing besiness? Do meat prices move up and down in 
How much competition is there in the exact accord with receipts of live stock? 
packing business? 





Do the packers use cold storage to make 


Who fixes the price of meat? speculative gains? 





Would it be better to have more local 


Does the packers’ utilization of by- 
packers and no national packers? 


products make meat cheaper? 















There is a good answer to all of these questions. As a consumer of meat, as a producer of 


live stock, as a business man, a merchant, or home manager—tell us which of these interests 
you the most 


Are there any other questions concerning our business which you would like to have answered? 
We will answer you either directly or through this series of advertisements. Won't you write us? 


ARMOUR 45 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Every month a similar message promoting public good-will toward those engaged in the 


meat business—from producer to distributor—will reach more than two and one-quarter 
million readers. 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


C. H. SHURTE, President and Manager 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Below is a testimonial of one of our customers who has been with us twenty years. 
We can guarantee all sheepmen the same service, so when you want the market value 
for your sheep and lambs consign them to us. 

Spokane, Washington, February 29, 1924. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I have shipped all of my sheep going to the Chicago market to Mr. C. H. Shurte for the past twenty 
years. I have been actuated by just one motive—RESULTS. It is my deliberate judgment, borne out by 
observation and carefully kept records, that Mr. Shurte is the best sheep salesman on the Chicago market and, 
for that reason, I expect to continue to ship to him. I believe he is as reliable as any firm operating on 
that market and gets me the best price obtainable, and for that reason I unhesitatingly recommend him to 


my friends. 
If you will ship all your sheep to Shurte your average will be the best obtainable, I am sure. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. M. ROTHROCK CO., 


FMR:VB By F. M. ROTHROCK, President. 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED 



























CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


COMMISSION WOOL MERCHANTS 


116 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 





Offices in Consignments Solicited 
Denver and Salt Lake or will purchase outright 
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SHEARING 
MACHINERY 


The STEWART Enclosed Gear is specially designed 
for the big wool grower and shearing station. Built 
for hard, fast work, day after day—the whole season 
through—and for many seasons. 











On receipt of information as to the number of sheep 
you have, or expect to shear, we will gladly furnish 
proper specifications and tell you the exact cost of an 
adequate shearing plant. 





EWAR 

















Write to nearest branch for 


- LITTLE WONDER POWER SHEARING 
catalog and booklet on con MACHINE—A ee ey TWO MACHINE 
struction of shearing sheds. at yon hawvo item, Soe to RNS ciielae delle 


this is the most practical, handy and useful 
outfit made. Two good shearers with a Little 
Wonder can shear four hundred sheep a day. 
Comes complete with engine, power grinder 
and 2 famous STEWART No. 12 Air-Cooled 
Shears. 

After shearing is done put the 2 H. P. engine 
to work on other tasks. 














Write for complete information to nearest address below 


STEWART NO. 9 
HAND POWER SHEARING 
E 


Ye Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


shearing machine made. 

Shears goats and sheep CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

clean and fast. Ball bear- ° ° 

ing throughout; a strong, Western Distributors 

sturdy, easy-turning ma- 

chine that pays for itself CHAS. F. WIGGS W. H. SPARR A. F. McCANDLESS 
over and over again with as 224 S. W. Temple St. 311 San Francisco St. 2516 ist Ave. North 


few as a dozen sheep. Salt Lake City, Utah El Paso, Texas Billings, Mont. 
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PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


HIS organization of 2,700 wool growers residing 

Ts Oregon, California, Idaho and Washington, in- 
vites every grower in those states to join with them 
in the orderly marketing of their wools direct to 
mills at actual value based on grade, quality and 
shrinkage. All operations conducted at actual cost. 
Scouring mill and warehouse, Portland, Oregon. 
Sales offices, Boston and Portland. 





Write for particulars. 
MAIN OFFICE 


FITZPATRICK BLDG. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


CALIFORNIA OFFICE 
814 SANTA FE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Northern California Wool Warehouse Go, 


Red Bluff, California 
STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 








ARE YOU A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION? 
Greater service can be rendered to all, if every sheepman will support, this, his 
own, organization. Write us for information on membership. 
National Wool Growers Association 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices s Quality Prompt Service 





SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Built By 


Sidney Stevens Impit. Co., Ogden, Utah 











NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 








Salt Lake City, Utah 











Salt Lake City.7tah 
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FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE MAnuracturine Co. 
RICHMOND,VA. ) 








Accept No Substitutes 





Fleece Twines made by Wortendyke 
have been Standard for the Wool 
Grower since 1910. 


Verybest (4-ply) or Sterling (1-ply) 


DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES-HARRIS-NEVILLE CO. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE 
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Swift 





This advertisement oes 


featuring pork ap- 
peared in women’s 
publications in 
December, 1923 














Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








This advertisement on beef appeared in 
women’s publications during November 


vat >is S at its best 


= SS Tat a ramet 
© fora chart you can exsily select 
‘amb best suited by prefere 
various waee nce and 





1924 


April, 





now 


Lamb is featured 
tn this advertise- 
ment which ranin 
women’s publica- 
tions during June 


Encouraging the live-stock industry 


When people eat more meat, the 
producer finds a better market for 
his animals. 

Swift & Company is trying to 
find ways of making meat avail- 
able to more people. One of the 
best ways we have found is to edu- 
cate women to a more varied and 
wider use of meat. This is what we 
have tried to do in three special 
advertisements published, during 
recent months, in women’s 
magazines. 

You may have seen these adver- 


tisements, which featured beef, 
pork, and lamb. They were in the 
form of meat charts. Each one 
showed the various cuts obtained 
from the animal. Many cuts with 
which the average housewife was 
unfamiliar were thus brought to 
her attention and suggestions were 
made for preparing them. Recipes 
were offered to the readers. 

More than 24,000 women have 
already written to us for these 
recipes, and hundreds of requests 
continue to come in every week. 


Also, in answer to special requests, 
we have prepared 75,000 sets of 
recipes for use in schools. If you 
wish a set, write us. ° 
This striking response shows that 
this kind of advertising is needed. 


Each set of recipes mailed out isa . 


direct benefit to the live-stock pro- 
ducer, because each one shows wom- 
en how to use meat in more ways, 
particularly the less known cuts. 

—And the more they use, the 
better the market for the producer 
of live stock. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. | 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 


4333 Packer Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


U.S. Yards 


Please send me free of charge a copy of Swift & 
Company’s 1924 Year Book. 


Name 


RE SE ne ne ee ae eD 








Put 


EI 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





The 68th Congress: 


Notwithstanding the prominence 
given to reports of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees, the 68th Con- 
gress has been making steady progress 
with important pieces of legislation. 
The appropriation bills are well-ad- 
vanced and have been thoroughly 
scrutinized with a view to the utmost 
economy. In this work Senator Fran- 
cis E. Warren of Wyoming is most 
conspicuous. The tax measure has 
been acted upon by the lower house 
and is being thoroughly studied and 
debated in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee under (the chairmanship of 
Reed Smoot of Utah. 

The Senate has passed, for submis- 
sion to the states, a constitutional 
amendment providing for the calling 
of newly elected Congresses and the 
inauguration of new Presidents in Jan- 
uary following the elections. 

Farm relief measures have been 
actively advocated and opposed. The 
McNary-Haugen bill, which provides 
for an export commission that would 
handle wheat and hogs under present 
conditions, has the endorsement of a 
large number of strong farm organiza- 
tions. Some Democratic members are 
embarrassed by the fact that the 
export provisions of the bill require 
and provide an increase of tariffs to 
exclude from the domestic market im- 
ports which might be attracted by the 
prices created by action of the pro- 
posed commission. 

Numerous appeals for reduction of 
tariffs on particular commodities are 
contemplated, mainly for campaign 
purposes. The two older parties have 
no major points of disagreement and 
it seems probable that the fall cam- 


paign will be fought out upon person- 
alities, in which neither party is free 
from taint. The tariff, in all probabil- 
ity, will be drawn into the conflict in 
an attempt to arouse voters upon the 
pretense that living costs are the re- 
sult of the protection of American 
industries and American markets. 


Grazing Land Values: 


While lamb and wool markets have 
permitted material readjustment of 
the financial affairs of sheepmen, still 
further readjustments are inevitable. 
The present situation as regards as- 
sessed and inventoried values of graz- 
ing lands reveals a condition which 
can not continue. Millions of acres 
of land, much of which was purchased 
under competition for 
range feed during war times, is now 
carried by its owners and assessed by 
state authorities at prices many times 
greater than the figure which repre- 
sents its true selling value based on 
its grazing use. The amount of taxes 
and interest called for upon each acre 


pressure of 


of this over-priced land is a very ma- 
terial part of the proceeds of the sale 
of wool and lambs. 

As shown by Mr. Bennion’s article, 
entitled “Grazing Land Values,” print- 
ed in this issue, there are many cases 
in which land truly is a liability. This 
is because it represents invested capi- 
tal and must pay taxes, while at the 
same time its owner has not sufficient 
live stock to derive a revenue there- 
from. This condition has given rise 
to the very misleading and erroneous 
idea that stockmen can not afford to 
own their grazing lands. 

There is no one in greater need of 
having full control of the lands he 
utilizes than is the stockman. The 
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control which is possible only through 
ownership is necessary for securing 
the maximum yield of forage, for util- 
izing it in the best way, and for giving 
a degree of permanency without which 
intelligent and progressive improve- 
ment of the live stock reared is not 
possible. 

Mr. 


stockmen 


that 


necessary to 


Bennion suggests 
find it 
write off a part of their land values. 


some 


may 


This is an unwelcome idea but unfor- 
tunately it is largely true. 

At the same time there remains the 
imperative duty of securing readjust- 
The Wool 
Grower will be glad to print state- 


ments in assessed values. 


ments of facts, ideas, and suggestions 
of stockmen everywhere in regard to 
state and local policies employed in as- 
sessing grazing lands. 


Selling Western Wools: 


Food for profitable thought is con- 
the address of 
Mr. Faweett, printed in this issue. The 
very general system followed by West- 


ern wool growers who sell their clips 


tained in convention 


upon the basis of the going neighbor- 
hood prices has little to recommend it. 
It can be defended or excused oniy 
upon the basis of lack of financial in- 
dependence. Where the grower has op- 
portunity to select his own way of 
selling, business judgment, efficiency, 
and experience as well, suggest reten- 
tion of title until sale can be made to 
the actual user—the manufacturer. 

As suggested by Mr. Fawcett a clip 
can be intelligently priced only when 
the grower knows its actual shrinkage, 
its grading, and its manufacturing 
quality. These are all ignored in the 
custom of pricing according to neigh- 
borhood sales. 

Bt ‘is the grower of better 
wools that the present inefficient sys- 
tem falls most heavily. 


upon 


The neigh- 
borhood price is an average price. It 
averages down the price of good clips 
and at the same time averages up the 
figure received by the grower of in- 
ferior wools. Under a system of con- 


signment to reliable consignment 
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houses that do their marketing in an 
orderly fashion, the owner of the bet- 
ter class of wool is assured of a sale 
of his clip upon its own merits. 
Orderly marketing is possible only 
through selling by consignment. Con- 
signment selling does not necessarily 
‘emand co-operative action, though 
under present condition it is not likely 
to be generally secured except by unity 
of effort on the part of the growers 
themselves. Montana wool growers 
are blazing a highly important trail 
in this connection. By their co-oper- 
ative action they secure control of the 
financing of their wool during sale and 
are in a position to employ selling 
standards of 


agencies meeting the 


their judgment as to reliability and 
selling efficiency. 
Lambing Percentage: 

Early season reports of lamb yields 
suggest to the experienced the adage 
“Don’t count your chickens until they 
are hatched.” It is not always under- 
stood that the majority of twin-bear- 
ing ewes in any band are among the 
first to go through the lambing sheds. 
This fact is due to the better nourished 
condition of these ewes at mating time, 
which accounts for the production of 
twins and also for their being among 
the first to be bred. 

These early reports often are com- 
puted on the basis of ewes turned out 
with lambs and disregard dry or barren 
ewes which have been drafted to an- 
other part of the ranch. 

There is wisdom in counting the 
lamb crop at the close of lambing, after 
the losses incidental to the period have 
been passed, and when the number of 
non-lambing ewes has been revealed. 

The yield of lambs is more directly 
under the control of the sheepman than 
is the amount or quality of his wool 
clip. It is determined at two brief per- 
iods—mating time and lambing time. 
The number of dry ewes and twin 
lambs is determined at the time the 
ewes are mated. Lambing time shows 
how many of the lambs dropped will 


be available for sale in the fall. At 


April, 1924 


no time of year is it possible to secure 
so much return on the expenditure of 
skill and effort as at these two periods. 
Reliable comparisons on lamb yields 
of different sections or between flocks 
within the same section can only be 
made when the final number of lambs 
is figured against the number of ewes 
placed in the breeding band in the fall 
and on hand at the time of lambing. 


Fabric Legislation: 

Senators Fess, Couzens and May- 
field, acting as a sub-committee of the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Interstate 
held early in 
March upon the various truth-in-fabric 
bills now before Congress. 


Commerce, hearings 


Discussion centered chiefly upon the 
French-Capper bill and Senator Lodge’s 
bill which was re-introduced with add- 
ed provisions to prevent the use of the 
term “virgin wool” in connection with 
fabrics or garments containing re- 
worked wool and legalzing the des- 
cription as “all wool” of fabrics made 
only from wool, whether virgin wool 
or shoddy. 

The later bill has been endorsed by 
the former president of the National 
Sheep and Wool Bureau and by the 
American and Delaine Merino Record 
Association. It is being opposed by 
other wool growers, including the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, as 
wholly inferior to the French-Capper 
bill, and not only unsatisfactory but 
really dangerous to the interest of the 
purchasing public and to wool growers. 

The secretary of the National Wool 
Grower interviewed the 
members of the Senate sub-committee 


recently 


and numerous other Senators, urging 
defeat of the Lodge bill and passage 
of the French-Capper bill. 

The House of Representatives com- 
mittee to which these bills were re- 
ferred recently voted to consider them 
early in April. It seems likely that 
action may be taken during this ses- 
sion by both branches of Congress and 
that the 


essential features of the 


French-Capper bill, if not the full text, 
may become law. 


; 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, APRIL 4, 1924 
Mr. Borah introduced the following 
bill; which was read twice and refer- 
red to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 
SENATE BILL 3006 


To prescribe the basis of fees for grazing 
on National Forests and for other pur- 
poses: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That in 
the regulation of grazing activities on the 
National Forests the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall provide— 

(a) For the adequate protection, im- 
provement, and conservation of the for- 
age useful for the grazing of livestock; 
and 

(b) For the collection from the owners 
of the livestock grazed on National For- 
ests of such grazing fees as the Secretary 
of Agriculture from time to time deter- 
mines will produce a total revenue yield 
from such source in each calendar year, 
approximating as nearly as possible double 
the amount of the moneys actually expended 
by the Forest Service for the regulation of 
grazing and for the improvements made 
and facilities provided for grazing on the 
National Forests for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th immediately preceding the 
beginning of the calendar year for which 
the fees are collected. The forester shall 
include in his annual report for each fiscal 
year a statement showing the amount of 
expenditures made during such fiscal year 
for the regulation of grazing and for the 
improvements made and facilities provided 
for grazing on the National Forests. 

Sec. 2. That in addition to that portion 
of the moneys received during any fiscal 
year from each National Forest which un- 
der existing law is required to be paid to 
the state or territory in which the National 
Forest is located to be expended for the 
benefit of the public schools and public 
roads of the county or counties in which 
such National Forest is situated, there shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the state or territory in which each 
National Forest is located to be expended 
for the same purposes 25 per centum of 
that portion of the moneys derived during 
any fiscal year from fees collected for graz- 
ing on such National Forest. 

Sec. 3. (a) That there is hereby estab- 
lished in the Department of Agriculture a 
board to be known as the “Board of Graz- 
ing Appeals” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “board”), to be composed as follows: 

(1) Two members who shall represent 
the Department of Agriculture and shall be 
officers or employees of the United States 
serving in such department, to be appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) Two members who shall represent 
the livestock-growing industry, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
from persons whose names are submitted 
to him by livestock associations under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the secretary. 
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(3) The four members thus appointed 
shall select a fifth member of the board, 
who shall represent the public. 

(b) One of the members first appointed 
by the secretary shall be appointed by him 
for a term of two years, one for a term of 
three years, one for a term of four years, 
one for a term of five years, from the date 
of the passage of this act. The selected 
member and his successors shall serve for 
a term of one year. Thereafter the term 
of each appointed members of such board 
shall be four years, except that any indi- 
vidual chosen to fill a vacancy in the office 
of an appointed director occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term of 
such predecessor. Any vacancy in the board 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment and shall not impair 
the power of the remaining members to 
exercise the functions of the board. The 
members representing the livestock-grow- 
ing industry and the public, shall serve 
without compensation except reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in them by this 
act. The members representing the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall serve with- 
out compensation except that received for 
their service in such department and reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of the duties vested in them by 
this act. 

(c) The board shall meet on the call of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and at such 
places as he may determine. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
furnish the board with such clerical as- 
sistance, quarters, stationery, furniture, of- 
fice equipment and other supplies as may 
be necessary for the performance of the 
duties vested in them by this act. 

(e) The expenditures of the board shall 
be paid upon vouchers approved by the 
board, signed by the chairman thereof. For 
the expenditures of the board for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $5,000. 

Sec. 4. (a) That appeals may be taken 
on behalf of any livestock owner by any 
livestock association whose membership in- 
cludes a majority of the permittees owning 
any class of livestock using a National For- 
est or a portion thereof, from any admin- 
istrative order, action, or decision of the 
forester in respect of— 

(1) The revocation of permits to graze 
livestock on a National Forest; and 

(2) The making of reductions in the num- 
ber of livestock admitted to a National 
Forest under grazing permits. 

(b) The board shall make such investi- 
gations as it may deem necessary for ar- 
riving at a just determination of the matter 
brought before it on appeal. Decisions of 
the board on any such appeal shall be final 
and shall be binding upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

(c) While an appeal is pending before 
the board and before final decision is rend- 


ered by the board no action shall be taken 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce 
any order, action, or decision from which 
the appeal is taken. 

Sec. 5. The board shall make such reg- 
ulatons as it deems necessary for the ef- 
ficient administration of its functions under 
this act. 


The above bill introduced in the Unit- 
ed States Senate on April 4th by Sen- 
tor Borah of Idaho was the result of 
considerable discussion on the part of 
Western Senators and Congressmen. 
The bill has two main features: First, 
the establishment of a basis of charges 
for grazing, and second, the creation 
of a “Board of Grazing Appeals.” 

The effect of the proposal as to 
charges would be to reduce the present 
fees paid by stockmen by about 35 per 
cent and to increase the amount actual- 
ly received by counties from grazing 
by about 25 per cent. This is proposed 
to be accomplished by giving to the 
road and school funds of the counties 
in which forests are located 50 per 
cent of the proceeds of grazing instead 
It has 
been suggested that the county funds 


of 25 per cent as at present. 


should also be given an increase in 
their proportion of the sales of timber. 

While Senators are not wholly unan- 
imous as to the proper basis of charges 
for grazing, they apparently are agreed 
as to the need of a more reasonable 
from decisions of 
local officers. Under the present in- 
adequate law, appeal can be taken be- 
yond the Secretary of Agriculture, 
only through a very involved, expen- 


course of appeal 


sive, and doubtful course of procedure. 
It is entirely unreasonable to expect 
the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider or debate cases which may reach 
him on appeal from decisions of the 
Chief Forester. Senator Borah’s bill 
provides a Board of Appeals which can 
officially decide cases coming before 
it in respect to reductions or cancella- 
tion of permits on orders of local or 
district forest officers. These appeals 
can go to the board only upon the 
endorsement of the local association 
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and might represent orders affecting 
individuals or the entire membership 
of an association. It is assumed that 
the individual would continue to have 
his present right of appeal from the 
district office to the Chief Forester at 
Washington. It was not contemplated 
that the Board of Appeals would be in 
session frequently, or for prolonged 
periods, but that they should handle 
typical cases and matters involving 
questions of principle and policy, and 
therefore, of wide application. At the 
same time it was considered reason- 
able to protect the Forest Service of- 
ficials and the board from the necssity 
of handling a multiplicity of appeals 
filed independently by individuals and 
which might have too little merit or 
importance to justify the assembling 
of the Board of Appeals. 

The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, by which the bill is 
now being considered, is composed of 
the following: 

George W. Norris, Nebraska. 

Charles L. McNary, Oregon. 

Arthur Capper, Kansas. 

Henry W. Keyes, New Hampshire. 

Frank R. Gooding, Idaho. 

Edwin F. Ladd, North Dakota. 

Peter Norbeck, South Dakota. 

John W. Harreld, Oklahoma. 

William B. McKinley, Illinois. 

Ellison D. Smith, South Carolina. 

Joseph E. Ransdell, Louisiana. 

John B. Kendrick, Wyoming. 

Pat Harrison, Mississippi. 

J. Thomas Heflin, Alabama. 

T. H. Caraway, Arkansas. 

Samuel M. Ralston, Indiana. 

Magnus Johnson, Minnesota. 





WOOL GROWERS’ CASES BEFORE 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 





The case of investigation of freight 
rates on wool west of the Missouri 
River was closed with the final oral 
argument before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 12 and 
13. The commission’s final decision 
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and order as to future rates may not 
be rendered until May. 


Wool growers were represented at 
the Washington hearing by the secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers 
Association and H. W. Prickett, traf- 
fic counsel, who represented the asso- 
ciation in the series of hearings held 
in the West early last year. Strong 
representations were made as to the 
justness of a much lower rate on wool 
than is now charged and as to the 
necessity of an early decision in order 
to give the growers the benefit of the 
new rate in shipping the 1924 clip. 

The case of minimum loading 
weights on sheep (I. C. C. No. 14130) 
is still unsettled. This case was 
brought up by a petition filed by R. N. 
Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho, for recogni- 
tion of an 18,000 pound minimum car 
weight for sheep and lambs loaded 
The National Live 
Stock Exchange intervened and was 
represented in the final hearings at 
Chicago in May of last year. 


west of Chicago. 


The examiner who conducted the 
hearings made his report to the com- 
mission last month, recommending 
that the case be dismissed. In his re- 
port ,the examiner took the position 
that the loading weights could not be 
considered separately from the rates 
themselves and that there was noth- 
ing to show that the present actual 
charges per car are unjust or unrea- 
sonable. 


The final argument before the com- 
mission itself will take place late in 
April or early in May. If the com- 
mission should reject the examiner’s 
report and favor a reduction of min- 


imum order 


loading weights, the 
should be issued in time to apply upon 


fall shipments. 





THE WYOMING WOOL CO-OPER- 
ATIVE MARKETING ASSO- 
CIATION 





President—Dr. J. M. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley. 

Vice-president—W. W. Daley, Rawl- 
ins. 
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Secretary-Treasurer—J. B. Wilson, 
McKinley. 

Directors—J. D. Noblitt, Cokeville ; 
H. J. King, Laramie; John Carmody, 
Lander. 

The above are the officers of the 
newly formed co-operative marketing 
association organized by 
wool growers. The association was 
formed along lines that will enable 
the officers to do business with the 
Intermediate Credit Bank at Omaha 
in securing loans for advances on 
members’ wool held for sale. 

This plan is similar to that employ- 
ed by Montana last year and to be 
repeated by that state in the handling 
of the 1924 wools. It ensures ade- 
quate advances at an interest rate of 
six per cent. 


Wyoming 


Several Wyoming counties organ- 
ized wool pools last year with satis- 
factory results. With a combination of 
these into a state-wide plan, the over- 
head expense is materially reduced and 
the financing arrangements made much 
simpler. 

The move of the Wyoming growers 
is another instance of the determina- 
tion of Western sheepmen to secure 
the benefit of co-operation through 
better methods of financing and under 
a system of orderly marketing. 





BURTON A. McMURRAY 


A conspicuous figure in sheep circles 
passed away when Burton A. McMur- 
ray of Fort Collins, Colorado, died sud- 
denly of heart disease at the Atlantic 
Hotel, Chicago, March 26th. He had 
just finished marketing several thou- 
sand lambs and was about to return 
home. 

Mr. McMurray, who was 55 years 
old, went to Colorado from Ohio in 
1894 and became one of the most ex- 
tensive cattle and sheep feeders in the 
state. 





CASTLEFORD, (IDAHO) 


Reports of lambing, which com- 


menced here about February Ist, are 
very good. They could hardly be oth- 
erwise,~as the weather and condition 
of the ewes were exceptionally good. 


\ 
} 
i 
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here are 
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Around the Range Country 


OREGON 


Grass is very good in this section 
and has been all winter, except from 
January lst to the 20th. However, the 
supply of water will be shorter this 
summer than it has been for a good 
many years, although the ground is 
very wet. 

I think most of the wool will be 
sold here soon, as buyers are coming 
in quoting 40 cents and up. There 
will be about 50,000 fleeces, mostly of 
the fine type, in this section this sea- 
son, and the wool is all good and 
clean, the ‘best in years. 
starts about the 15th of 

Although little ‘feeding has 
been done to date, March 12th, the 
ewes are in extra good condition. 

Denio. J. M. 


Lambing 
\pril. 


WASHINGTON 


I find the National Wool Grower 
a very interesting magazine and look 
forward to its month. 
“Around the Range Country” is of 
especial interest, as one is always 
anxious to know under what kind of 
conditions other stockmen labor. I 
also think such articles as “Financial 
Policies for Sheepmen” are timely and 
like to hear from men qualified to give 
idvice.. 

This country is known as the Col- 
ville Valley country and the sheep 
mostly 


arrival each 


farm wtocks. The 
Down breeds are the most popular. 
[he near-by ranges are used for sum- 
mer grazing by the large flock own- 


ers, who ship up from the lower part 
of the state, and are considered good 
ranges. 


I keep one hundred and fifty ewes 
Hampshires), and owing to a very 
avorable winter and early spring, was 
ible to make nearly 150 per cent lamb 
rop, lambing out-of-doors. 

We are having some _ blustery 
weather the last few days, but it is not 
ikely to last. The grass in both the 
wer pastures and the range is com- 
ng along nicely. Good alfalfa hay 
“an be had for $8 and $9 a ton. 


Chewelah, Wash. Frank Buckler. 


Ellensburg 

I will send the remittance for the 
1924 lamb crop sales when they are 
made in Chicago this fall through my 
commission firm as I did last year. 
You need not have any anxiety about 
receiving the payment at that time; 
the only question is, can the lambs be 
raised this year, as the lack of mois- 
ture makes the outlook very unfavor- 
able. However, I am in the business 
and the sheep are billed to lamb as per 
April lst; all we can say or do is to 
finish the job as best we can. 


W. E. Mund. 
UTAH 


The sheepmen and farmers here are 
greatly elated over the snowfall dur 
ing March, as it means good feed. The 
normal lambing season commences 
about May Ist, but the reports from 
early lambing are good. Only a few 
lambs have been contracted, at nine 
cents live weight. Wool is being con- 
tracted at 40 cents a pound. We are 
paying herders $60 a month in this 
section. The bounty on coyotes has 
been a boon to the sheep and poultry 
raisers here. R. M. Clark. 

Monarch, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


Huron 
The country is very dry here and | 
know a few sheepmen who have al- 
ready started north with their sheep. 
They are only going along the road 
Yesterday 
(March 15th) was very windy here; 
all day long we could not see the sun. 
I corralled all my sheep in time, but 
some others had poorer luck and the 
sheep got away in the sand storm and 
have not been located yet. 
D. Bidegaray. 
x * * 


Arbuckle 


We had a nice rain here today 
(March 25th)) and it looks favorable 
for more. M. Blevins. 


and cannot find any range. 


Wendell 
It is beginning to get very dry up 
here. The feed on the range has a 
good start, but needs rain now to 
bring it along. If we could have a 
good rain everythng would go swim- 
mingly as the sheep are fat and 
Labor is fairly plentiful nd 
coyotes are not bothering any. They 
were thinned out last fall and winter 
very much by Government and pri- 
vate hunters. One more season on 
them like the last and they will be 
scarce. A large quantity of the wool 
through here has been contracted at 
39 and 40 cents. J. J. Fleming. 
: -' 


strong. 


Fresno 


Sheep are doing well here. Our 
Hampshires averaged ten pounds of 
wool per head. The lambs are also 
doing nicely here now, as recent show- 
ers have helped the pastures consider- 
Walter P. Hubbard. 


* * * 


ably. 


Scotia 


While California in general has been 
in want of rain, the three coast coun- 
ties—Humboldt, Del Norte and Men- 
docino—have had plenty of rain. 

The lamb yield has been good and 
the prospects at the present time for 
feed are very good. The Biological 
Survey is cleaning up the coyotes, and 
as climatic conditions are favorable to 
the industry, sheep are on the increase 
and everybody is optimistic. 

Russell P. Chase. 


* * * 


Canby 

It has been very cold and blustery 
with very little moisture, until April 
2nd, when we had a good rain which 
has greatly benefited the ranges. If 
we continue to have some rain occa- 
sionally the spring feed will be fine. 

Wool of about 63 per cent shrinkage 
is being sold at 39 to 40 cents a pound. 
Lambing results have been very good 
so far, 100 per cent or better. The 
average wage for herders is about $100 
a month J. V. Caldwell. 
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TEXAS 


Coleman 


Rain and snow were frequent dur- 
ing February and March, with some 
mild and some very cold days. The 
ewe bands are in fairly good condi- 
tion. Not much feeding has been 
done, but cotton seed is priced at $35 
to $40 and cake at 43. Fair to good 
yields of lambs are reported. Shear- 
ing has not started (March 17th), 
but some wool has been contracted 
at 42% to 45 cents. W. C. Gay. 


- = + 


Roosevelt 
We had the heaviest snow in years, 
about five inches, the last week in 
February; otherwise, the weather has 
been normal and the range is in good 
condition (March 8th). Few 
are being fed and all of the bands are in 


ewes 
excellent condition. Shearing starts 
around April 15th; some «.x months’ 
wool has been contracted at 40 cents 
and some twelve months’ at 45 cents. 

S. S. Bundy. 


Sonora 

It has quit raining in west Texas at 
last; the range is fine. Goats are all 
about sheared and the mohair sold at 
50 to 55 cents for grown hair and 75 
and 80 cents for kid hair. Some wools 
are being contracted at 40 cents for 
six months’ and 45 cents for twelve 
months’. However, most of the sheep 
men are holding ‘back for better 
prices. 
The little 
fellows are being dropped by the thou- 


Lambing is in full blast. 


sands, and some of them are being 
sold before they are born at ten cents 
per pound for October 15th delivery. 
Most of the ewe lambs are being re- 
tained, however. 

Yearling ewes are selling at $7 a 
head out of the wool, for May Ist to 
15th delivery. 

We see “Chevon” and “Kid Chevon” 
quoted on the Kansas City markets 
now by one of the leading commission 
associations. Bully for them! 


B. M. Halbert. 
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Sonora 

We have had the best spring so far 
that I ever remember. I have 4,100 
ewes that commenced to lamb on 
March Ist. I have two men to help 
me, but part of the time I have them 
:t work on other things. We run our 
sheep loose in this country and just 
let them lamb out in the hills as the 
deer do. 

Some of the lambs were contracted 
for last September at $6 per head. 

Shearing is done in this country 
almost entirely by Mexicans. They 
have shearing plants on trucks and 
move from one place to another. They 
board themselves and shear and sack 
the wool for 9 cents a head. All the 
sheepmen have to do is to turn the 
sheep into the corral and furnish the 
wool and one mutton to every 1,000 
sheep shorn. 

We have had the best spring I have 


ever seen. Sol Kelly. 


NEVADA 
March was a windy month with 
little precipitation. Although the 


prospects are good for early grass, 
more rain will be needed to produce 
good summer feed. 

Only a few small flocks have lamb- 
ed in sheds (March 21), so it is dif- 
ficult to judge what the size of the 
crop will be. No contracting for fall 
deliveries has been done around here. 

Some wool has been contracted at 
Elko for 40 cents. 
ceiving $80. 


Wells, Nev. 


Herders are re- 
A. C. Olmsted. 
IDAHO 


Pegram 

disagreeable weather 
has characterized March until today 
(March 24th). It has not been hard 
on the sheep, as they are in good con- 
dition. We still have from four to 
five inches of snow, but prospects for 
spring feed are very good, on account 
of the heavy rains last fall. In gen- 
eral the whole winter has been very 
good for the sheep. We range on the 
Wyoming desert, where very little 
It looks 


Stormy and 


feeding has been necessary. 
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as if the sheep would shear a little 
better than average this spring. The 
poverty loss and range loss have been 
very light. The coyotes also are not 
sO numerous this year as formerly, 
due to the Government trapping and 
poisoning campaigns. The sheepmen 
and bankers are looking on the bright 
side of things and are very enthusias- 
tic about the future of the sheep busi- 
ness. 

About one-third of the wool in this 
section has been contracted at around 
42% cents flat. The results of the 
early lambing are figured at 125 per 
cent. So far as I know, none of them 
have been contracted yet for fall de- 
livery. 

Stanley A. Hill. 
Fish Haven 

The weather has been very change- 
able during the last month. The first 
two weeks it was fair, then it snowed 
for a week, and now, March 24th, it 
is very cold. However, it looks as if 
there would be fine spring feed. The 
sheep are all in excellent condition, 
and the yield of lambs so far is good. 

One clip of wool has been contract- 
ed here at 40 cents. All the wool this 
year is very good. 

We have shot and poisoned twenty- 
five coyotes, but there are still plenty 
of them left. 

[ only have a small band of ewes 
and look after them myself during the 
winter and my boys help me during 
the summer. Other sheepmen in this 
section, however, are paying their 
herders $75 and camp tenders $50. 

Geo. S. Spencer. 
aK ok *~ 
Hagerman 

The weather is raw with a great 
deal of high wind drying the country 
out. It is to be hoped the rains come 
very soon, or we will be up against a 
dry spring. The snow in the mountains 
is very light and the spring ranges are 
beginning to get dry. It commences to 
look as if the rancher in some sections 
is going to be very short of water just 
as he needs it to help him pull out of 
the hole he’s been in for three years. 


A. H. Brailsford. 
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Scenes Around An 


Idaho Sheep 
Lambing Plant 


idaho sheepmen, who practice early 
lambing and early marketing, are among 
the country’s most successful pastoral- 
ists. Available early spring range per- 
mits early marketing at a time when 
prices are usually good. The early lamb- 
is essential to early marketing and 
this in turn means an early breeding sea- 
son, which permits mating of the ewes 
while they are still in good flesh and 
under favorable weather conditions. This 
results in the maximum yield of lambs 
| the shed accommodations and meth- 
ods of handling the ewes at lambing time 
ensure the saving of a maximum percent- 
of the lambs dropped. 


Photos by M. S. Benedict 
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Individual Claiming Pens 


The Drop Band on Feed near Headquarters. 











The Lambing Plant 




















Ready to Go to the Range 

















Taking the Day Drop to the Lambing Shed 
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TIMELY RIFLE NOTES 





It is very evident that quite a num- 
ber of the clan were interested in ob- 
taining rifles and ammunition through 
the National Rifle Association at great- 
ly reduced prices. (Referring to article 
on National Rifle Association in Au- 
gust Wool Grower). In order that 
these men may keep in touch with the 
matter the following changes and sug- 
gestions are here reported as they have 
issued from the office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
1115 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There are no more short Lee En- 
field rifles caliber .303. There are no 


more Krag carbines on hand and no 


been 


more extra barrels for either rifles or 


carbines. There really is no more 


ammunition for the Russian rifles. It 
appears that a lot of the supply on 
hand became unserviceable and pro- 
duced a lot of hang fires and miss 
fires. Such ammunition might pos- 
sibly be broken up and reloaded with 
fresh primers and powder and the 
ammunition such as it is, is offered 
“as is” at $4 per case and the pur- 
chaser assumes all _ responsibility. 
However first class, new ammunition 
may be had for these rifles from the 
Remington Arms Company and the 
United States Cartridge Company. The 
ballistics of the latter cartridge is as 
follows: 145 grain bullet, muzzle ve- 
locity 2,900 feet per second. Muzzle 
energy 2.710 feet pounds, and the 200 
yard trajectory is given as 2.42 inches. 
Height of bullet at 100 yards of course. 
This makes a fine high velocity load 
with a soft point bullet. 

Let me say again here that this Rus- 
sian rifle is a good buy. The other 
day I handled one that had been cut 
down in the barrel and had been fit- 
ted with a Lyman sight on the bolt 
head. I wasn’t able to shoot the rifle, 
but let me tell you that it handled 
good and at $3.34, the present price 
on it, plus the express, it is the 
cheapest thing in the rifle line I know 
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of. Certainly it would beat a $50 or 
$60 rifle neglected and rusted out, 
hanging in the bows of a sheep 
wagon. It might also be of interest 
to some to know that the shells, em- 
pties, from this Russian rifle, may be 
reloaded and that the regular primers 
and bullets that may be purchased 
from the Government will do the trick. 
Primers, bullets and powder may all 
be obtained by members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 


It should be noted that after De- 
cember Ist, all supplies will be ship- 
ped collect by express. The exception 
to this rule is -that the Stazon pro- 
ducts and score books arrive postage 
prepaid at the stated price. I also 
note that one may obtain a complete 
set of the Stazon products now for 
$1.05 including parcel post and insur- 
ance. This includes the Stazon Pre- 
servative at 20 cents, Stazon Solvent 
at 35 cents, Stazon Rust-off at 30 
cents, and Stazon Gun Oil at 30 cents. 
Any of these may be had separately 
at the price stated, parcel post paid. 

In ordering material of any kind 
through the N. R. A., from the office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, one should send in four to six 
weeks ahead of the time you will ex- 
pect to use it. Their office force is 
small and also very little of the ma- 
terial to be had is at Washington. 
Also the Washington office is not in 
any way equipped to do repair work, 
fit sights or anything of that kind. It 
can be done at the Government armor- 
ies but the expense will be rather high 
I understand. It would probably be 
better to have the work done at the 
shop of a local gunsmith or at the 


factory of the maker of the arm. 
There are several good gunsmiths 
in Colorado, Utah and California. 


No doubt there are others 
to me in the other states. 


not known 


I can’t help but again emphasize the 
importance of proper training in rifle 
shooting. Every man and boy who is 
a beginner should first of all learn 
the correct positions, how to aim, how 
to squeeze the trigger and how to ad- 
just the sights. Then when he can 
do these things he should begin actual 
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firing with a .22 caliber rifle, a real 
man size one if possible. Through 
shooting this light cartridge he will 
discover his faults and can correct 
them. Then we may go to a rifle with 
a recoil and he will be able to shoot; 
and hit too. Lately several new books 
on rifles and rifle shooting have come 
out. Outers Book Company of 500 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
the following to offer: Gun and Rifle 
Facts, by E. C. Crossman; Big Game 
Hunting, by Major Whelan, and 
Wing Shooting, by Chas. Atkins, for 
you fellows who like the shotgun. 
These all sell at 50 cents each and 
they are well worth the price and a 
lot more. The American Rifle, by 
Major Whelan, is still the rifleman’s 
Bible, it sells at $6, is printed by Cen- 
tury and may be had from any of the 
sporting magazines. 

While we are talking rifles let me 
tell a story I heard the other day. 
Some years ago a certain coyote in- 
sisted on sitting out in a man’s mea- 
dow to howl. One day Mr. Coyote 
settled himself for his evening tune 
and made the hills ring with his music. 
The man as usual grabbed up his rifle 
and sneaked out back of the sheds to 
get a shot. This time he was more 
lucky and got in a good place unseen 
by the soloist. Carefully taking aim 
he pulled the trigger and the music 
stopped right then. The coyote keel- 
ed over and lay very still. The man, 
surprised at his luck, hurriedly walked 
out to where the little wolf lay. Blood 
was dripping from its mouth slightly 
but hunt as he might the man could 
not find a hole in that beast’s hide. At 
last, through accident, he discovered 
that he had hit the thing square in 
the mouth. The distance was, as I 
recall, around 100 yards. This was told 
me as a true story and I don’t doubt 
it in the least. No doubt others have 
had similar experiences. I have had 
some funny things happen myself and 
I am always glad to hear from others. 
Let’s have a few such stories, they 
wouldn’t make such bad reading at 
all and the most of us would enjoy 
reading them. Allyn H. Tedman. 


Littleton, Colorado. 
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Grazing Land Values 


The Free Range Policy and Private Ownership—When Land Is a Liability. 


Perhaps the most annoying problem 
mfronting the stockman throughout 
e history of public range exploita- 
tion in the United States has been 
of finding out “where he is at” 

ith respect to the grazing resources 
must use. No business represent- 
ing a large outlay of capital and years 
labor aud study in its development 
can be successfully carrfed on without 
assurance of a constant supply of 
raw materials, which in the case of 
the Western livestock industry, is 


Tass, 


Uncle Sam’s traditional free-range 
icy, or, rather, lack of an intelli- 
gent, far-seeing land policy, has here- 
fore resulted in making this neces- 
sary aSsurance impossible without the 
employment of methods which were 
either unlawful or, too often, econom- 
ically dangerous. The past history of 
public range use in this country is a 
repetition of more or less ineffectual 
efforts on the part of range men look- 
ing toward the security of 
ohts. 


range 


But whatever fault may now be 
found with the Government’s liberal 
policy in early days with respect to its 
1atural resources, it is doubtless true 
that such a policy in the beginning was 
roductive of much good to the coun- 
Individual initiative, on which the 
economic prosperity of the nation is 
ised, was thereby developed to a 
degree here than 


higher anywhere 


Ise on earth. The aggressive, get- 
h-quick, gambling spirit of Ameri- 
ns which has resulted in a rapidity 
development unparalleled in the 

ry of mankind, insomuch that in 

VU years this country has accumu- 

1 more wealth than all of Europe 
sseses after 2,000 years of civiliza- 
is largely the result of letting 
public help themselves without 
straint to the treasure house of the 
intry’s natural resources. 

The livestock industry as a means 
exploiting the wealth of this coun- 
'S vast grazing resources was first 


begun on a large scale on the plains 


of Texas during the period when 
American filibusters were flocking 


there to claim that rich land from the 
armies of Santa Ana. Those reckless, 
lawless adventurers not only appro- 
priated the land, but the herds as 
well of the Spanish padrons who 
were seeking to establish themselves 
in that disputed territory. 
these 


It was to 
there as 
guerillas and cattle thieves, that the 
term “cowboys” was first applied. 


Yankees, operating 


As the new industry spread north- 
ward and westward, there appeared 
no immediate need for the adoption 
of a national policy of range manage- 
ment or for the conservation of graz- 
When a district be- 
came crowded or devastated through 


ing resources. 


over-grazing, it was only necessary 


to move flocks to a tresh range. 
There were always untouched lands 
Continued use of a 
grazing area had to be maintained, if 


at all, by force of arms. 


to take them to. 


This condi- 
tion developed the romantic period of 
Western history, when hands were 
hired not alone for their ability prop- 
erly to care for stock, but for their 
ability as gunfighters as well. 

The Struggle for Free Grass. 

The limits of the country’s grazing 
resources were finally reached, how- 
ever, and then commenced the real 
Uncle Sam 


preferrmy to let the 


war for the free range. 
kept out of it, 
stockmen fight it out among them 
They did. 


range wars were the result. 


selves. Over-grazing and 
There 


Ci 


uld be no thoughts of conservation 
in the mad competition for grass that 
ensued. Those whose temperaments 
required that they pursue an unsel 
fish and patriotic course were soon 
eliminated from the game. 

This relentless warfare for the best 
grass developed a_ distinct race of 
men, all possessed of aggressive, fight 
ing qualities. You can spot an old- 
time sheepman or cattleman = any 


where, not only by his weather-carved 


By Glynn Bennion. 


features, but because there is strongly 
written on his countenance a certain 
curious mixture of wistful humility 
and hard combativeness which be- 
speaks the two strong factors in his 
life—the hopeiul-despairing 
watch of the weather which he can 
not control and upon which his for- 
tunes depend, and the. merciless 
with his fellows .or the best 
grass which Uncle Sam’s past land 
policies have engendered. 


long, 


strife 


In the days before tand surveys 
were undertaken by the Government 
the only way to secure legal posses- 
sion to land was by “squatting” on it. 
For most of the land used in the live- 
stock business, such means of obtain- 
ing legal title to it was out of the 
question. Many and ingenious were 
the ways employed by the stockmen 
to retain control of the range neces- 
sary to their herds. Among the aris- 
tocrats of the range there gradually 
developed certain tacit understandings 
of rights based on common ethics, but 
for which there could be no legal 
guaranties. 


But when men have fnvested all 
their means and a lifetime of energy 
in a business that requires a certain 
range for its existence, and have oc- 
cupied that range for a long period 
of time, they develop a sense of own- 
ership for it that takes a much deeper 
hold on the consciousness than that 
given by the possession of a deed to 
so much real estate. The presence 
on that range of a stranger in any 
other capacity than that of guest is 
resented as an intrusion, to be repell- 
ed by the same drastic methods as 
those employed in evicting a burglar 


from one’s house. 


When homesteaders came to claim 
the range occupied by stock outfits, 
and when sheep began to compete 
with cattle for the grass, here again 
Uncle Sam kept out of the scrim- 
mages that took place. Many are the 
disgraceful pages in Western history 
dealing with these bitter fights in 
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which the old occupants of the ranges 
sometimes resorted to hiring gunmen 
to kill off the newcomers. 

The Dawn of Conservation 


At this juncture, when the struggle 
for free grass had resulted not only 
in sanguinary conflict, but in an ap- 
palling devastation of the range 
through overgrazing, Theodore Roose- 
velt and other statesmen of patriotic 
vision began to take steps looking to- 
ward the conservation of national re- 
sources through Federal supervisory 
control. One of the first results of 
their efforts was the creation of the 
national forest reserves. At first the 
reserves were established for the pur- 
pose of preventing wasteful exploita- 
tion of timber on the principal forest 
areas of the public domain, but the 
Government finally added range man- 
agement to timber control. The Gov- 
ernment’s administration of grazing 
resources on the forest reserves prac- 
tically ended range wars. 

Homesteading, however, was allow- 
ed to be carried on everywnere with- 
out regard for the rights of the stock- 
men, or even for the welfare of the 
settlers themselves. Homeseekers 
climbed with their families and house- 
hold effects into altitudes where frost 
strikes every month in the year, or 
built their shanties, stretched barbed- 
wire fences and plowed up the range 
in bleak districts where the years of 
ample rainfall only servea to render 
more heartbreaking the disaster of 
consequent drouth cycles. Thus, in 
many districts which were suitable for 
grazing only, livestock outfits were 
killed out by homesteading and thou- 
sands of families wasted the best 
years of their lives where homes and 
farms never could be made. 

With the killing out of much of the 
native grasses on the semi-atid ranges 
through over-grazing, and the uncer- 
tainty of providing flocks with suffic- 
ient range because of crowding and 
homesteading, the idea of private own- 
ership or control of the range was 
pressed in upon far-seeing men. 


Private Ownership and Land Values 


By this time portions of the public 
domain had been surveyed, and the 
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states were given permission to select 
and sell a certain limited acreage for 
the financing of schools and other 
public institutions. When boom times 
struck the livestock industry, men 
began to buy this land, cautiously at 
first, and then, as the habit grew, 
higher prices were offered and poorer 
lands taken, until finally men were 
grabbing land recklessly, some going 
so far as to secure desert winter-graz- 
ing lands. 


Many men are known to have in- 
vested a dollar in land for every dol- 
lar invested in-sheep. Examples could 
be multiplied of outfits whose invest- 
ment in land as compared to that in 
live stock is much greater 





some 
cases may be cited where privately- 
owned ranges are valuea at as high 
as four times the worth of the live 
stock grazing them. There is a case 
on record in the Utah state land of- 
fice of a man paying $35 per acre for 
land for grazing purposes. 


The price that can be patd for graz- 
ing land depends, of course, on the 
amount of forage it produces. [he re- 
lation between the capital invested in 
land and that invested in the live 
stock grazing it is the only sure basis 
of judgment as to over-investment in 
land. Just what proportion can be 
invested in land before the point of 
diminishing returns is reached de- 
pends greatly on local circumstances. 
But it is certain that where a prospec- 
tive borrower’s investment in range 
land passes one-half the amount in- 
vestéd in live stock, bankers of long 
experience with such loans begin to 
examine closely into the business be- 
fore passing on the application; and 
where the investment in range ex- 
ceeds that in the stock using it, such 
banks fight shy of the risk—if the in- 
debtedness equals a considerable frac- 
tion of the value of the outfit. 

The largest, and one of the safest 
sheep outfits in the United States has 
approximately $2,250,000 invested in 
sheep, as against approximately $1,- 
132,000 invested in land. This land 
investment includes ranze: land and 
farming land used for the production of 
hay for winter lambing and insurance 
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against occasional hard winters. An- 
other case might be cited of a small 
sheep outfit considered a good risk by a 
conservative bank. This outfit runs 
5,000 ewes on the Minidoka forest re- 
serve in summer and buys hay for win- 
ter lambing. In addition, it owns 5,000 
acres of spring and fall range valued 
at $4 per acre. 

As in all branches of agriculture, 
sheepmen were carried off their feet 
during war-time inflation, and much 
of the subsequent disaster following 
post-war deflation was experienced by 
those wool growers who borrowed 
money to invest in grazing lands dur- 
ing the preceding period of high 
prices. 

The human element of greed and 
love of display entered into this reck- 
less buying of range land which 
boosted prices to fictitious values, as 
well as the natural and economic mo- 
tive of securing permanent control of 
the necessary lands for forage for 
flocks. Nothmg in the world so in- 
flates a man’s idea of his own import- 
ance as the possession of land; the 
sense of being lord of all one surveys 
imparts an ecstatic thrill to the soul. 


Time and again one hears it de- 
clared that the sheepmen who weath- 
ered post-war deflation the best, and 
who got back on their feet quickest 
since that time of stress, were those 
who had the least invested in land. 
Since 1920 bankers have frankly told 
prospective borrowers, who came to 
them with statements of land owner- 
ship to be considered as security in 
connection with livestock loans, that 
the land was a liability instead of an 
asset. 

Does all this mean that private 
ownership of the range is economi- 
cally unsound? Or does it mean that 
stockmen, as well as farmers, have 
long been kidding themselves as to 
real value of land, and that past a 


certain per-acre price, stock can’t take 
enough off the land to pay taxes and 
interest on the investment? 

The punishment of the past four 
years for the crime of over-investment 
in land has been so severe that it 
should have brought most of us to the 














liaise saa 
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point where we would be willing to 
ice the truth even if it hurts, and 
ret back to a valuation of land based 
on a conservative estimate of what it 
an produce in the form of wool, mut- 
ton or beef in times of normal prices. 

Those who in time of inflation paid 
too much for range lands, or who 
ought more than they can economi- 
ally operate, must simply acknowl- 
edge the fact and accept losses. The 
range lands already in private owner- 
ship cannot be bought back by the 
(covernment and administered as free 
range again. Nor can those who over- 
nvested in land expect the Govern- 
nent to help them out of the difficulty 
yy remitting taxes. 

But it is fair to expect that the 
Government no longer use-range-land 
1920 as a 
basis for determining valuations for 
taxing purposes now. The day of 
charging off and paring down from 
the anticipatory valuations of land- 
speculation periods to real 
based on production 


transfers made prior to 


values 
averages has 
come, however painful it may be to 
those of us who would like to sell out 
r borrow a little more. 

lectors of a great and 


The tax col- 
thoughtful 
Government should lead the way in 
i back from 
lreamland to reality, lest serious and 
permanent injury be done the live- 
stock industry, upon which so many 
other national industries depend. 
Those hard-headed bankers to the 
trary notwithstanding, range lands 


this process of getting 


lo have some value, or they ;would 
it be used at all. If they are to be 
ed, then it would seem, as a matter 
theory, that they must eventually 
ss into private control. But before 
lands 
uutside the national forests can be- 
me the means of finally giving the 
vestock industry that assurance of 
permanent range use upon which wise 
nd conservative 


private ownership of grazing 


management may 
uild up successful business, it is nec- 
ssary that all concerned get down to 
the bedrock of intrinsic values upon 
vhich to base tax and interest charges. 
hen, and then only, can ownership of 
range lands be considered an asset 
ther than a liability. 
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Increasing the Percentage of Range Lambs 
By E. F. Rinehart 


Where closely checked up the Idaho 
range lamb crop has been found to 
vary from 65 per cent to 90 per cent. 
The actual count in individual outfits 
different years has actually ranged 
from 30 per cent to 105 per cent on 
the basis of the number of lambs 
docked in proportion to the number of 
ewes bred. The smallest figures were 
secured during the most unfavorable 
weather in the section where the ewes 
are lambed on the range and the larg- 
est figure the past year when condi- 
‘tions were especially favorable. While 
dependent to some extent upon fac- 
tors beyond control a number of out- 
fits have materially increased the num- 
ber of lambs dropped by careful at- 
tention to the management. The main 
lines of improved effort may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Breeding under favorable con- 
ditions. 

(2) Efficient ram management. 

(3) Elimination of shy and non- 
breeders. 

(4) Successful winter practices. 


The first step in the securing of a 
good lamb crop is breeding under fav- 
orable conditions. Best results are 
secured from a system of flushing the 
ewes on abundant feed 
breeding season. 


during the 
This is because the 
bringing of the ewes from a thin to a 
strong, vigorous condition during the 
breeding season insures a more uwni- 
form lambing and a larger and more 
vigorous lamb crop. Flushing is done 
in various ways, but the general prac- 
tice on the range is to turn the ewes 
onto abundant pastures which may be 
a bountiful range or the aftermath in 
the harvested fields of the farms. 


Sometimes the range percentage is 
seriously reduced by the presence of 
dry ewes. While a part of these may 
be shy or non-breeders, quite often the 
fault is due to insufficient bucking 
either in numbers or in length of per- 
iods. Where the high percentages pre- 
vail, sufficient rams are turned into 
the band and held over a period of 
30 to 40 days. The 


number’ used 


is two yearlings or aged rams or four 
ram lambs to each 100 head of ewes. 
From 70 to 85 per cent of the ewes 
catch at this time. The rams are then 
taken out and half the number or one 
yearling or two lambs to each 100 
ewes turned in. These are. preferably 
rams that have not seen service this 
year, but may be strong, vigorous 
rams from the lot first used. Most of 
the open ewes catch for later lambing. 

Constant vigilance is necessary to 
maintain a range band of breeding 
ewes. The shy and non-breeders are 
usually given a second chance. Those 
that do not lamb in the spring are ear 
tagged. If a marked ewe does not 
lamb she is sent to the mutton market. 

In the summer, range ewes lead an 
active life, hence thrive best in the 
winter when they have exercise. This 
is especially valuable for pregnant 
ewes because of the aid to the diges- 
tion and the circulation of the blood. 
Wihen fed on liberal rations with in- 
sufficient exercise losses may occur 
from causes easily prevented by activ- 
ity of the body. The most success- 
ful sheepmen strive to keep the win- 
ter bands in a good healthy condition. 

The ewes should not be fattened, 
but should be gaining slightly in 
weight, putting on from ten to twenty- 
five pounds during the winter. 

The general practice is to feed-a ra- 
tion of alfalfa hay. If the hay is of 
good quality, this is usually enough. 
However, oftentimes there are a num- 
ber of thin ewes which well can be cut 
out into a band by themselves and 
given supplementary feeds of silage, 
or grain, or a combination of the two. 

Occasionally the hay is of such poor 
quality that to insure a good and suc- 
cessful lambing, supplementary feeds 
are required for the entire band. Feeds 
that have given good results are oats, 
a combination of oats and bran, bar- 
ley, or corn, or corn silage. The 
amount of grain fed varies from one- 
quarter pound to one pound per head 
per day. The usual amount of corn 
silage given is two pounds. This cus- 
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tom is generally followed in bands 
that have had a hard summer or that 
contain many yearlings or aged ewes 
and in bands where there has usually 
been difficulty in having sufficient 
milk. To overcome this difficulty 
small amounts of grain are fed, begin- 
ning a few weeks before lambing and 
continuing throughout the remainder 
of the winter feeding period. This ex- 
tra expense is repaid in the increased 
milk flow and greater growth of the 
lambs. When fed on wild or native 
hay or held on winter range the con- 
centrate often consists of cottonseed 
cake. A decision to give supplement- 
ary feeds is based upon the character 
and quality of the hay and the condi- 
tion of the ewes. 

Pure, fresh water in abundance is 
essential to the best welfare. Depend- 
ence upon the eating of snow is a 
makeshift and not conducive to best 
results. The water must not be con- 
taminated and the access should be 
dry and free from mud. 

Dry, sunny fields, preferably with 
some protection from the winds, are 
ideal for winter quarters. The custom 
of holding the range bands under such 
conditions, providing plenty of good 
water, producing exercise by making 
use of the harvested fields or scatter- 
ing of hay on the ground, having the 
bed ground dry and arranging to have 
the bed ground, the salt, the water and 
the feed at sufficient distances apart 
to provide plenty of exercise are im- 
portant factors in securing the high 
lambing percentages of the past few 
years. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
ORGANIZATION SPIRIT 





You will find herewith a check for 
$5 to pay my dues and one for $4.50 
for subscriptions to the Wool Grower 
to be sent to the following: Mr. Arthur 
Ponsford, 410 California Building, 
Denver, Colorado; Mr. William Mc- 
Kenzie, Canon City, Colorado, and Mr. 
R. B. Canda, Westcliff, Colorado. 

The members of the Park County 
Wool Growers Association have all 
agreed to pay to the National Wool 
Growers Association the one cent a 
head on all the lambs they raise and 
will pay this through the Park County 
All the lambs in Park 
County have been contracted for Oct- 
ober delivery for 11 cents weighed at 
the ranch. Hollis R. Mills. 

Hartsel, Colo. 


Association. 





TOO MUCH USE BOOK 





February was just like spring, and 
the prospects at this time (March 8th) 
are exceedingly good for fine wool 
and lamb crops. Lambing starts about 
April 10th. We do not buy any feed 
here except oil cake. 

I think the ten-year permit will be 
of vast benefit to flockmasters, insur- 
ing as it does a period of time worth 
while. I have never had any com- 
plaints against nor trouble with the 
Forestry officials, but I sometimes feel 
that the ironclad adherence to the use 
book works a 


great hardship and 
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useless expense on the sheepmen. If 
we were forced to comply with the 
same rigid rules during the time we 
are on our own land, it would break 
us all. I cannot see any good reason 
why a bunch of old cows should be 
allowed to stand in the stream for 
hours at a time fighting flies, and then 
for fear of poluting the next stream, a 
sheep camp must be pitched 900 feet 
away from it. I should like to use a 
mountain range just as if I owned it 
and by intelligent grazing, increase the 
running capacity from year to year. 
Mountain losses are heavy; mountain 
herders are high-class men; and | 
want to tell you we cannot stand much 
more expense. J. H. Carmichael. 
Augusta, Montana. 





SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE LAMBS 





To the Wool Grower: 


The Suffolk-Hampshire ram lambs 
which I sold at $50 per head to John 
Armstrong, Ephraim, Utah, during the 
1923 ram sale, were sired by pure-bred 
Suffolk rams and out of pure-bred 
but unregistered Hampshire ewes. An- 
other bunch of the same ewes were 
bred to Hampshire lambs and both lots 
started lambing on February 20, 1923. 

They all ran in the same band until 
the lambs were taken out about Au- 
gust 20th. At that time the Hamp- 
shires weighed 115 pounds per head 
and the cross-bred Suffolk-Hamp- 
shires, 130 pounds per head. 


Muldoon, Idaho. James Laidlaw. 

















Laidlaw Ram Lambs Sold at the Last National Ram Sale. 

















Left, Pure-bred Hampshires. 


Right, Suffolk-Hampshire Cross. 
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With the State Associations 


BIG HORN CONVENTION 

The Big Horn Wool Growers Asso- 
iation held their annual convention in 

ody, Wyoming, on March 13th and 
l4th, and it was, without doubt, one 
\f the best and most interesting meet- 
ngs ever held. 

The fact that our meeitng was co- 
ncident to the meeting of the Forest 
Service officials of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, gave us an opportunity to 
discuss the forest range problems, and 
the speakers representing the Forestry 
Department brought out, in a very able 
manner, the system employed in ar- 
riving at “grazing fees.” They advised 
that the fees arrived at, and recom- 
mended to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, and which would 
not be in effect until 1926, were sub- 
stantially as follows: Cattle, 15 to 25 
cents, and sheep, 4 to 6% cents per 
head per month, depending upon the 
range. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, gave 
us his usual interesting and instructive 


talks on “Problems of the Wool 
Grower,” “Grazing on the Public 
Domain,” and “Valuation of Grazing 


Lands for Assessment Purposes.” 
ilso 


issociation in securing favorable legis- 


He 
outlined the work of the state 


lation for the stockmen, and the pains- 
taking efforts put forth to secure same. 
Mr. Wilson concluded his talk by out- 
lining the value of the Truth in Fabric 
legislation, the one subject that is al- 
vays uppermost in Mr. Wilson’s mind, 
and a great deal of credit is due him 
for the passage of such law. 
Professor J. A. Hill, dean of Agri- 
‘ulture and Wool Specialist at the 
University of Wyoming, gave us a 
ery interesting talk on “The Wool 
Situation,” stressing the value of grad- 
ng the flocks and culling out sheep 
that do not produce the best grades 
f wool, and outlined the value of the 
"o-operative Marketing Association in 


] 


he marketing of wool. 


Mr. Ira T. Wight, vice-president of 
the National Wool 
Storage Company, 
Marketing” 


Warehouse and 
spoke on “Wool 
strongly urging the co- 
operative marketing of wool. He ad- 
vised the meeting that the Wyoming 
Co-operative Wool Marketing Asso- 


‘ciation was in process of organization, 


and would be ready about April first 
to finance this year’s wool crop, and 
outlined the work of the organization, 
stressing. the importance of the wool 
grower taking advantage of this co- 
operative method, and how advances 
on the clip could be secured. Mr. Wight 
also gave the advantages of the grow- 
ers consigning their wool to the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse, and explain- 
ed that each and every clip stood abso- 
lutely on its own merits, and that the 
grower would get value received based 
on the quality of his own individual 
wool. 

The officers of the association were 
re-elected as follows: A. L. Pearson 
of Cody, president; Dave H. Taylor 
of Tensleep, vice-president ; J. M. Sny- 
der of Lovell, secretary-treasurer. 

Thermopolis was unanimously de- 
cided upon for the 1925 convention, 
and it was voted that the executive 
committee of the association should 
determine the date of the meeting. 


J. M. Snyder. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION BRANCHES 
OUT 


Activities of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association promise to put the 
sheepmen of that state in the front 
rank in respect to organization work 
and co-operative 
lines. 


action in business 
In early March the executive com- 
mittee authorized President Bacon to 
employ a full-time secretary. Mr. Don- 
ald McLean was engaged and offices 
were opened in the Bank and Trust 
Building at Twin Falls. Mr. McLean 
is well and favorably known in Idaho 
and has had extensive experience in 
organization in agricultural lines. 


In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. McLean, President Bacon gave 
notice of an assessment of one-half 
cent per head on sheep owned by mem- 
bers for present expenses of the asso- 
ciation and a further half cent to be 
paid by November. 

Secretary McLean started issuing a 
weekly news letter on March 12th. The 
four issues received so far indicate a 
very thorough and practical grasp on 
the part of the secretary and president 
of the requirements and opportunities 
in connection with organization work 
and co-operative action by wool grow- 
ers. 

In the first weekly letter it was an- 
nounced that “the assessed valuation 
on grazing lands in most Idaho coun- 
ties is on the basis of $5 per acre. 
These lands as a rule are worth ap- 
proximately $2 per acre. The Idaho 
Wool Growers Association is present- 
ing this matter to the State Board of 
Equalization in the hope of securing 
a reduction in the assessed valuation 
of these lands.” 

The association also announces its 
decision to adhere to a shearing rate 
not to exceed 12% cents per head with 
board. Following this action a crew 
working at Mountain Home struck for 
the grounds that that 
amount was being paid at Twin Falls. 
This matter was reported to the asso- 
ciation and upon proof that the Twin 
Falls’ rate was 12% cents, the Moun- 
tain Home crew returned to work. 

At a special meeting of the associa- 
tion held at Shoshone on March 2lst, 
the question of admitting California 
drouth-stricken sheep to feed on sur- 
plus hay in Idaho was discussed. Mr. 
James Clinton and others who were 
with the situation advised 
strongly against assuming any risk 
whatever in admitting sheep or other 
live stock which might bring the foot 
and mouth disease into Idaho. It was 
agreed that in case California authori- 
ties should release theiz emhargo upon 
Idaho hay that every effort should Se 
made to transfer feed to California. 


15 cents on 
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MONTANA WOOL GROWERS’ 
CONVENTION APRIL 25th 





Secretary H. H. Pigott advises 
the Wool Grower that the ad- 
journed annual meeting of the 
Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be held at Dillon, Mon- 
tana, on April 25th. 


On April 23rd and 24th, the 
Montana Livestock Association 
will hold its annual convention at 
Dillon. 


President Hagenbarth and oth- 
ers prominent in the livestock in- 
dustry will address the conven- 
tion upon subjects of immediate 
importance to both cattle raisers 


and wool growers. 











THE LINCOLN COUNTY (WYOM- 
ING) WOOL GROWERS’ 18TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Spirited discussions and progressive 
decisions on marketing and organiza- 
tion problems put the Eighteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Lincoln County 
(Wyoming) Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, held at Cokeville, Wyoming, 
March 7th and 8th, in the lead of all 
previous meetings. 

President J. D. Noblitt opened the 
convention with a review of the in- 
dustry during the past year, stressing 
very convincingly the importance of 
the orderly marketing of wool, and 
outlined the business to be undertaken 
during the two-day sessions. 

The most important discussion of 
Friday centered around railroad sch- 


edules, forest trails, and the control 
of predatory animals. It was brought 
out by various sheep owners that the 
enforcement by the Union Pacific 


system of its ruling that live stock are 
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to be accepted on only two days of 
the week for eastbound shipments and 
two days for westbound shipments, 
has worked a serious hardship on ship- 
pers, and very vigorous denounce- 
ments were made of the ruling and a 
strong resolution framed asking for 
relief. 

The too-great length of the forest 
trails and lack of sufficient feed on 
them, due to the frequent passing of 
bands, were given thorough consider- 
ation, both in the general and in the 
committee meetings, and the establish- 
ment of “holding grounds” where 
sheep could be fed without obstruct- 
ing the trail, and the widening of the 
trails were suggested as possible rem- 
edies. 

Unstinted commendation was given 
the Biological Survey for its accom- 
plishments in the predatory animal 
control work, and at the business ses- 
sion on Saturday, it was decided to 
levy an assessment upon members of 
one cent a head on all sheep grazed 
in the Wyoming-Bridger Forest to be 
used in co-operation with the Survey 
in this work. 

Saturday morning’s meeting was oc- 
cupied principally with a survey of the 
health condition of Wyoming sheep by 
Dr. J. T. Dallas of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. In a debate on the graz- 
ing fee question Mr. J. A. Hooper, sec- 
retary of the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation, ably represented the grow- 
ers,' and District Forester Ernest 
Winkler and Supervisor C. E. Fave de- 
fended the Forest Service in its pro- 
posal to charge for grazing on a com- 
mercial-basis rate. 


In addition to voting the assessment 
for the predatory animal work men- 
tioned above, the real business session 
of the convention on Saturday after- 
noon made a careful study of the wool 
marketing plan now operated by the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
and of the possible benefits to be de- 
rived by consigning to the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company. 
It was finally agreed that all the mem- 
bers of the Lincoln County Wool 
Growers Association should sign the 
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marketing agreement of the National 
Wool Warehouse. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: J. D. Noblitt, president ; Vin- 
cent Bennion, vice-president; J. H. 
Stoner, A. A. Covey, C. M. Linden, 
E. J. Bradley and S. B. Curtis, mem- 
bers of the advisory board. Mr. Nob- 
litt asked to be released, but after the 
spontaneous demonstration made in 
preciation of his work, consented to 
serve another year. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 
MOTE SHIPMENT OF LAMBS 
DIRECT TO FEEDERS 





At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Texas Sheep & 
Goat Raisers’ Association at Del Rio, 
it was decided that in order to stimul- 
ate the increasing popularity of Texas 
feeder lambs the facilities of the or- 
ganization would be used to adver- 
tise them and to bring the buyer and 
seller of Texas sheep together. 

The organization is particularly well 
adapted to this undertaking, the num- 
erous inspectors that are maintained 
in the field will be constantly in touch 
with the growers, and the secretary’s 
office at Del Rio will keep in touch 
with buyers. 

The official publication of the asso- 
ciation, The Texas Sheep & Goat Rais- 
ers’ Magazine, will publish a list, not 
only of lambs for sale, but of sheep 
and goats as well, and buyers and 
sellers, both local and otherwise, will 
thus find through the office of the 
secretary, a medium by which their 
wants may be supplied. 

The increasing popularity of Texas 
feeder lambs is manifest in the strong 
demand in the past few years for this 
class of stock. 

Texas breeders believe that the 
movement of Texas feeder lambs to 
northern feed lots is just in its incep- 
tion and that instead of tens of thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands of these 
lambs will find their way to feeders 
annually. S. S. Bundy. 

Roosevelt, Texas. 
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Valuation of Wool on the Ranch 


An address delivered before the Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association by 
C. J. Fawcett, Assistant General Manager of the National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company of Chicago 


It has frequently been stated that 

ol growers have less knowledge of 

» market value, based on supply and 
demand, of their commodity than the 
producer of any other agricultural pro- 
duct. This statement, as I see it, if 
true, does not reflect upon the intelli- 
gence or business judgment of the 
wool grower in the least. There are 
two reasons for this state of affairs. In 
the first place, there is no wool market 

the true sense of the word. In the 
case of live stock, grain or other agri- 
cultural products, is a public 
market upon which a given quantity 


there 


produce may be placed on a given 
iy and approximately the 
quoted market price upon such day. It 


receive 


is not so with wool. We have no pub- 
wool market in the domestic wool 
rade. On the contrary, the whole do- 
estic clip is transferred from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer by a series of 
private negotiations, terms of which 
ire usually, if possible, kept a secret. 
Chere seems to be a desire on the part 
many speculators to deal pri- 
vately with growers and to involve all 
transactions in mystery, obviously for 
the purpose of confusing the producer 
to actual values based on supply 
and demand in a broad way. Proof 
that their plan is to a degree at least, 
successful, is found in the fact that 
grower often bases the value of his 
clip upon the price paid to neighbors 
d is elated if he gets one cent per 
pound more than was paid for some 
other clip. In fact, the clip for which 
the extra cent is paid may really be 
worth five cents extra because of light- 
shrinkage, grade, or superior spin- 
ning quality. If, however, a sale is made 
low the market that will have a tend- 
ency to drag the plane of value down- 
rd, the wool growers are usually ap- 
sed of this fact by the speculative 
ement. If, on the other hand, how- 
er, a sale is made that will have a 
ndency to strengthen the plane of 
lues, little is heard therefrom. The 
point I am trying to illustrate is that 


the wool growers have too few offi- 
cial agencies upon which they may rely 
market information and 


for reliable 
stabilizing influence on the wool trade. 

The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company is striving to serve 
the wool growers in this capacity as 
best we can by posting growers upon 
supply and demand, and by orderly 
marketing of wool intrusted to our 
care. 

The second reason for this unsatis- 
factory condition is the fact that mer- 
chandizing of wool is a highly spe 
cialized business, requiring technical 
knowledge of grades, shrinkages, etc., 
not usually possessed by the growers 
themselves. This technical knowledge 
on the part of wool merchants is nec- 
from 
territories and geographical divisions 


essary because wools various 
vary so greatly as to shrinkage, spin- 
ning qualities, character, and the fac- 
tors that govern value in a commer- 
cial way. 

The subject, “Values of Wool on 
the Ranch,” might be approached 
from two angles: First, factors that 
govern value from a manufacturer’s 
standpoint; and, second, factors that 
constitute values from a wool grow- 
er’s viewpoint. 

It is true that there are certain 
qualities in wool vital to the wool 
erower’s best interests in which the 
manufacturer is little interested, such 
as weight of fleece, etc. The grower, 
however, must necessarily be interest- 
ed in every factor constituting value 
from the wool manufacturer’s view- 
point, for it is the manufacturer’s dol- 
lar, directly, or indirectly, that pays 
for every clip of wool. Therefore, if 
it is the manufacturer’s dollar we are 
seeking, we must prepare a commod- 
ity that manufacturing 
needs. 


meets his 


There are certain factors pertinent 
to the value of your clip regardles 
of the method of breeding or the 
grade produced. The principal one I 
would mention is length of staple, 


which is the quality that determines 
the division of the grade (combing 
wool or clothing wool) and increases 
or decreases the value of the particular 
four or five cents a 
Many are saying that it is all 
right in theory to advocate production 
of long staple wool, but if feed 1s 
abundant any sheep will produce 
It is true that feed and 
care have much to do wtih the pro- 
duction of long fiber. However, there 
are certain propensities for producing 
long staple wool in their “get” pos- 
sessed by certain lines of breeding that 
should be cultivated. This may be il- 
lustrated by the operations of a cer- 


grade about 
pound. 


staple wool. 


tain outfit running about twenty thou- 
sand under range conditions 
that is setting about to produce a high 
percentage of staple wool under range 
conditions. With this idea in view, 
they have asked our concern for an 
individual grading of the buck fleeces 
from their flock. They have found 
that in their breeding operations about 
53 per cent of their revenue derived 
from a breeding ewe is secured from 
the sale of her lamb and 47 per cent 
from the sale of her fieece. In judg- 
ing the value of a ram as a sire, they 
figure 53 per cent on the conformation 
of the ram and 47 per cent upon the 
grading report of the fleece he clips. 
The interesting feature in handling 
about one hundred of these _ fleeces 
from purebred rams was the fact that 
rams of the same age and the same 
breed, sheared the same day and run 
in the same buck band, sheared from 
eleven to twenty-four pound fleeces. 
Which ram would you prefer as a 
sire, the one producing eleven pounds 
or the one producing twenty-four 
pounds under identical conditions and 
It is needless to say that the 
staple on the heavier ‘fleeces. was of 
sufficient length to class as “combing 
wool,” and therefore worth about four 
cents more per pound. In this way 


shee -p 


age. 


the star boarder sires are eliminated, 


and the standard and the shearing 
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weight of the entire flock will in due 
time be increased. ‘This is construc- 
tive breeding; and if we would do 
more of this by way of careful selec- 
tion of sires, it is entirely possible 
to overcome the 10 per cent advantage 
of the Australian wool, preferred by 
the manufacturer, over the domestic 
clip. 
Price Related to Grade 

Three major factors determining 
value of wool may be named as fol- 
lows: 

Diameter of fiber, which determines 
grade. 

Length of staple, which determines 
the class. 

Shrinkage, .which determines the 
yield. 

Wool, no matter in what manner 
disposed of, must be graded or classed 
before accepted by the mills. Usually 
speaking, manufacturers are not inter- 
ested in clips direct from the shearing 
shed, for the majority contain a va- 
riety of grades, and by reason of 
cross-breeding the number of grading 


clips are ever increasing. If you are 





Sample Show Room of an Australian Wool Commission House. 
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properly to determine the market 
value of your clip you must know the 
grade thereof. You must know the 
shrinkage thereof, for all wools are 
purchased by the mill upon the clean 
content basis. You must know the 
respective grades that are in most de- 
mand. At the present time the quar- 
ter-blood grade is very popular and 
commands a relatively high price. An- 
other feature that enters into value is 
volume obtained by commingling of 
grades to produce tonnage. The man- 
ufacturers choose to buy the particu- 
lar grade needed in sufficient quanti- 
ties to satisfy their needs for certain 
lines of manufacture. 

This may be illustrated by a con- 
versation that passed in our ware- 
house the other day. We were at- 
tempting to sell an original bag clip. 
The buyer’s reply was this: “I am 
seeking half-blood wool. If I bought 
this clip I would do just what you 
should have done with it weeks ago, 
that is, grade it; and I would buy it 
at a price calculated to resell the fine 
and three-eighths, for we want only 











inspection and appraisal by buyers prior to the actual selling in the auction room. 
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the half-blood wool at the 
time.” 

Therefore, your clips should be 
graded according to diameter of fiber, 
classed according to length of staple 
and commingled according to shrink- 
age. Thus it will be seen that the 
value of any particular clip is consid- 
erably enhanced after efficient grad- 
ing has taken place, for it is then in 
an acceptable form for the ‘mill buy- 
ers. Whether the grower receives the 
benefit of this operation depends upon 
whether he still owns the wool at 
time of grading and is marketing it 
direct through his own selling agency 
to the mill, or whether he has surren- 
dered title and allowed the subsequent 
owner to secure this benefit. 

The next thing considered by the 
grader is the division of the grade. 
That is to say, to ascertain whether 
it is of sufficient length to be combed 
and therefore placed in the combing 
division or grade; or whether it is 
short fiber, suitable only for the manu- 
facture of woolens, and_ therefore 
placed in the clothing grade. If of 


present 








Samples of each grade in the clips of consignors are opened for 
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sufficient length to comb it must be 
of sufficient strength, which is the last 
factor considered by the grader before 
throwing the fleeces. 


Shrinkage and Price 


The other factor not yet considered 
is shrinkage, which is to my mind one 
§ the most important in determining 
the value of wool, either upon the 
range, in the warehouse, or in the 
graded lines. For every one per cent 
difference in the shrinkage in the pro- 
cess of scouring of the three-eighths 
grade today there is a difference in 
the grease pound value of 1.1 cents 
per pound. For every one per cent dif- 
ference in the shrinkage on the fine 
staple Territory wool, which is worth 
today $1.35 clean, there is a difference 
of 11-3 cents per grease pound. Thus 
should be seen the importance of 
proper estimate of shrinkage in deter- 
mining values. The knowledge en- 
abling proper estimate of shrinkage 
can only be acquired by experience in 
the wool trade. The shrinkage varies 
greatly from year to year, because of 
climatic conditions over which the 
grower has no control; that is to say, 
in winters in which we have a heavy 
covering of snow we usually get light- 
shrinking wool. For instance, in cer- 
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tain sections of Wyoming the 1923 
clip was the lightest shrinking and the 
best conditioned wool produced in 
many years. This was attributed to 
a fairly good covering of snow 
throughout the winter. Usually speak- 
ing, in sections where we find loose 
soil and high winds we secure wools 
of low yield. 

Constant experience in handling 
wool is the only teacher from which 
the science of estimating shrinkages 
may be learned. There is a vast dif- 


ference in the shrinkage of similar 
wools from various territories. These 


types, however, are more or less fixed, 
and the wool trade in general, through 
years of experience, learns to expect 
just such types of wool from these 
sections. The grading and shrinkage of 
various clips are usually kept from year 
to year by the large speculating houses 
and by checking the range conditions 
throughout the year they 
know about what shrinkage to expect 
from clips which they have handled 
in the past. This knowledge gives 
them a decided advantage over the 
producer. In many other ways the 
wool speculators or dealers have a de- 
cided advantage over the producers. 
They know the market; they know 
(Continued on page 39) 


closely 











Wool Buyers in an Australian Auction Room awaiting the opening of the sale. 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


Notwithstanding the alarm on the 


part of stockmen in Intermountain 
sections, the foot and mouth disease 
situation in California is being handled 
in a ‘way that 


should inspire confi- 


dence. No further outbreaks have oc- 
curred in the originally infected coun- 
ties. The close quarantine of Solano 
and Napa Counties has been transfer- 
red to a provisional quarantine 

During the third week of March the 
disease was found in some southern 
counties where it apparently had been 
introduced by animals shipped through 
the Los Angeles yards from San Fran- 
cisco. The stock yards and packing 
plants have been thoroughly disinfect- 
ed and close quarantines established 
around Merced and Mariposa and one 
other county. Provisional quarantine 
has been established in connties ad- 
joining those in which the infection 
was found. 

The Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was completely prepared for 
this outbreak. During the last five 
years officials have continuously been 
at work in preparing plans and lists of 
available, competent inspectors for use 
on shortest notice. One of the new 
phases of the plan of campaign has 
been utilized in California. This con- 
sists of the creation of a “no-man’s- 
land” area two miles in width  sur- 
rounding the infected sections. 
this area all live stock has been re- 
moved. Poison has_ been placed for 
wild animals and armed patrols em- 
ployed with commands to destroy ev- 
ery animal attempting to pass in or out 
of the infected zone. 

Sanitary officials of all the Western 
states recently met in Salt Lake and 
adopted uniform regulations and styles 
of proclamations to be issued in the 
possible event of the appearance of the 
disease in other states. There is every 
reason to expect that the disease will 
be held to its present area and that the 
last case will have been wiped out 
within a few weeks and the entire state 
of California certified as healthy within 
90 days from that time. 


From 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Wickalulu, 
April 1924. 
Dear Ern: 

I’m in clover up to my ears. The 
boss has got a niece visiting—a hun- 
dred in the shade girl—and him be- 
ing perticular who she runs_ with 
the way he turns her over to me for 
safe keeping. Her name is Helen, 
she comes from Indiana, has bobbed 
hare, brown eyes, looks placid and 
chews gum. She’s got freckles on 
both cheeks and I like to watch ‘em 
when she chewes. They look like a 
map of the stars and when she’s flirt- 
ing with a wad of gum they revolve 
around in a kind of planetary circus 
as it is fascinating to observe. I went 
and bought ten dollars worth of gum 
which I acquired almost wholesale and 
I got her working regular. 

And she’s bright, Ern, there ain’t 
nothing foolish about her whatsoever. 
She shaves the back of her own neck 
down around her bob and you know 
you've got to have poise to do that. 
She’s learning me a lot of things, too, 
and you can bet your socks I ain‘t 
slow about picking up her wisdom. 
It’s plum useful. She works for a 
bank in the East which it lets fellows 
like the boss here have money to buy 
and run sheep with. When they jar 
loose with a bunch of coin that way 
they want to know something about 
the guy they’re trading with, the kind 
of sheep he’s buying, how old they 
are, how many and everything per- 
taining. They got men they send out 
to get acquainted, count the sheep, 
estimate their vintage, and get a line 
on things in general. Then they fill 
out a questionaire which covers every- 
thing from breakfast to the timberline. 
Helen showed me one as a fellow 
made out and which she had to ad- 
just it for a sheepman over on the 
Prickly Pear Bar. 

Me, I don’t know nothing about 
banking except how to cash a check 
in a emergency, but at that I knowed 
right away that this guy wasn’t no 
regular banker. You’d ortu’ve seen 
that questionaire! Forn’n 





instance 
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there was a place where it asked 
where is them sheep? Well, he says, 
they're mostly outdoors. In another 
spot this question sheet asked about 
the bucks, and he says, Financial con- 
dition first class. In another section 
it said, Moral Risk? WHelen tells me 
that means something personal about 
the guy, his habits and his reputa- 
tions. Here the bird says: Moral risk 
fine. Better than average. Mother 
went to church and he knows several 
of the Ten Commandments. And 
when he bumped into a caption en- 
titled, Have you other information 
about borrower? he said, Plenty. Most 
blackfaced and in fine shape for the 
coming season. Under Range, he 
wrote, it looks big and upheaved, and 
when he came to where it inquired 
about the water, he remarked that it 
was cold and foamy, and too rapid to 
drink. 


I don’t guess that this blackfaced 
party with the financial bucks, the 
upheaved scenery and the rapid water 
got much of a loan on his outfit. If it 
was me he was getting the money off 
I’d a wanted to know more about 
him. I'd be interested to know which 
of the Ten Commandments he’d for- 
got. Take the boss, now, you could 
lend him a cool million and he’d al- 
ways recollect it was your money he 
was handling. 


That question sheet was sure full 
of information. They want to know 
all about their prospect, his age and 
did he ever have any children, is he 
married and how often, what about 
his ranches and the range—fact, they 
didn’t leave out nothing as I could 
see except his wife’s middle name. 
There was just one thing they never 
asked about, and that was about fel- 
lows like you and me as has charge of 
the herd for twelve months out of 
the year. No sir, they never asked 
about us—they just throwed us in 
along with the climate and forest 
rights. It goes to show though, that 
we've made a purty strong hit with 
"em, cause when you think of it—they 
must’ve just knowed we was there 
with the goods or they would’ve ask- 
ed, wouldn’t they? I guess they’re 
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purty good judges of men and give 
us the O. K. for being proficient. 

This financial stuff has got me to 
thinking again, Ern, and I'd like to 
make some easy dough for my own 
person. I ain’t got enough to buy a 
band of sheep, and I ain’t got to the 
point yet where the cashier of the 
First National just can’t resist the 
temptation to lend me the key to the 
safe. So I reckon I'll look into this 
skeme of raising goats as you wrote me 
about. You was purty well posted 
allright, but you didn’t know that a 
goat is a dual purpose fowl, did you? 
It's a fact. They raise ’em for me- 
decinal purposes. They carry a gland 
which if you insert it into a run-down 
human jazzes up his entire system. 
There was a aged party in Egypt past 
seventy and after they lugged him 
with a slug of Billy-goat he got to 
cutting up so’s they had to take him 
before the juvenile court. It opens 
up a wide subject, Ern, and you c’n 
let your thoughts wander until sun- 
down. I know several old gents as 
has plenty of money—lots of it—and 
they don’t buy neither gasoline nor 
moonshine with it, and I got it in my 
noodle they’d be interested in a 
sample of goat. But I got to close. 
I hear Helen whistle—by gosh? She 
must be out of gum—well, here’s hop- 
ing your financial condition is all- 
right and that you will write pronto 
to 





Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





COLORADO LOOKS AHEAD 





Up to April first, according to a 
compilation made by a Denver con- 
cern which is considered an authority, 
Colorado lamb feeders had contracted 
approximately 450,000 new-crop lambs 
for next winter’s operations, the bulk 
of the purchase having been made at 
a range of $10.50@10.75 per hundred- 
weight. 

Knowledge of this activity has reach- 
ed cornbelt feeders who are also get- 
ting busy, probability being that a rec- 
ord volume of contracting will be made 
by May 1. 
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The Wool Sack 


BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR APRIL 5, 1924. 











Boston 
Scoured Equivalent prices for grease wools 
value of different shrinkage rates as shown 
Grade. (average) 68 66 64 60 58 56 52 
—_—_——_ Per Cent 
Fine and Fine-Medium Clothing..$1.17 BY | 29% «42 GUE ect tee ei eia 
Fine and Fine-Medium French 
CHI oe ec pees P 41% «44 46% .52 Peay is. 
Fine Staple Choice re 43% «46 49 | NRRL eee Res 
Half-blood Staple .2 (2) bi) “teers cee. 55% .60% 
Three-eighths-blood Staple -...... 1.12 a eee ae 49 53 
Quarter-blood Staple .................... 96 40 42 46 


(1) Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of less than 60 per cent; in other 
words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 
(2) Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 


FEBRUARY WOOL CONSUMPTION 


February wool production is report- 
ed by the Department of Commerce 
as three million pounds under that for 
January and seven million pounds un- 
der that for February of last year. 
[he carpet wool figures are practical- 
ly the same as for January and the 


corresponding month of last year, 
leaving the deficit to be entirely ac- 
counted for in the consumption for 
clothing purposes. Total consumption 

the first two months of this year 
vas 104,478,000 pounds, a decrease of 

ve twelve per cent from the amount 
used in the corresponding part of 1923. 





MARCH WOOL BUSINESS IN THE 
WEST 


ales of consigned wools reported 
from Chicago during the month of 
March indicate greatest activity in the 


~~ 


hree-eighths and quarter-blood 
Montana three-eighths-blood 
eported as selling at 51 cents ; Wyo- 
ming three-eighths, 49 to 50% cents; 
\\ yoming quarter-blood, 44 to 45 cents. 
iginal bag wools were reported at 
48 cents for Colorado and 42 cents for 
Nevadas. 
hirty-seven cents has been offered 
mixed clips in Washington, having 
hrinkage of around 70 per cent. In 


grades. 


oming a few small clips have re- 
cently been contracted at 40 cents. 
Early March contracting included 
itheastern Utah wools at 40% 
cents, with less activity during the lat- 
ter part of the month. 


THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 

March has been full of disappoint- 
ments for the wool trade. The hesi- 
tation and uncertainty noted a month 
ago has been a continuing feature. The 
situation in Boston has hinged on the 
slow way that the New York goods 
market has developed. Manufacturers 
are still waiting for goods buyers to 
take hold with their expected freedom. 
There has undoubtedly been a good 
volume of overcoatings sold, but un- 
fortunately these do not call for more 
than a minimum of high-class wool. 
Women’s wear goods have also sold 
fairly well. When attention is direct- 
ed to men’s wear worsteds, both staple 
and fancy, it is at once seen that that 
is where the deficit in the volume of 
orders is to be found. 

The last days of March saw some in- 
crease in trading, largely owing to the 
fact that local tax assessments in 
Massachusetts are made as of April 1. 
Just how much wool was sold in order 
to shift the tax burden can not be de- 
finitely stated, but as the Boston tax 
rate means at least 1% cents on 50- 
cent wool, the temptation would un- 
doubtedly be strong to make some con- 
cession, if thereby sales could be ef- 
fected. Something was done, and some 
shrewd mill buyers made considerable 
handle of the matter in trying to beat 
down prices. 

There was another reason why buy- 
ers may have been able to secure some 


concessions. As usual when the mar- 


ket is quiet for an extended period, 
some holders are sure to get nervous, 
and in their anxiety to do business 
may have been willing to sacrifice a 
part of their profits, if nothing more, 
to move some wool. When all these 
things are added up and compared 
with the known factors on the other 
side of the equation, the fact remains 
that the market has shown surprising 
strength throughout the period under 
review. 

It would be difficult for the obser- 
ver to point out any lot of good wool 
of standard grade that could be bought 
for less money than a month ago. 
Moreover, though there has been con- 
siderable complaint at all times re- 
garding the dullness of trade the fact 
remains that considerable wool has 
been moved from time to time. For 
instance, it is a fact that substantial 
progress has been made in disposing of 
the large volume of wool held on con- 
signment here and in Chicago around 
the first of the year. Rising 60 per 
cent of the consignments of the 1923 
clip are now said to have been sold. 
Nor can it be said that this has been 
done by allowing the buyers to pick 
out the best of the available wools. 
In fact, it is claimed that all consignees 
still are able to offer a reasonable per- 
centage of the best wools from last 
year’s clip. 

That over 20,000,000 pounds of Ter- 
ritory wool has been placed under con- 
tract, most of it during the month of 
March, is another feature that is be- 
ing quoted as showing the inherent 
strength of the situation, as well as 
indicating that the Boston wool trade 
has not been scared out of business by 
the untoward events of the past year. 
What has made it easy for Eastern 
buyers to operate in the West is that 
prevailing prices there have been about 
on a parity with the Boston market. 
That is, if the wools recently contract- 
ed had been at the moment available 
for sale in this market it would have 
been possible for the buyers to have 
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turned them over at a small profit, or 
at least at the usual commission. 

The prices paid on the contracts al- 
ready in force have ranged from 38 to 
42 cents, These prices are at least 
within a fraction of the extremes on 
either side. The bulk of the good me- 
dium clips in the Triangle and at other 
points in eastern Idaho, and also along 
the line of the Union Pacific in south- 
ern and southwestern Wyoming, have 
been taken over at 40 to 41% cents. 
There seems to have been considerable 
keenness on the part of Eastern buy- 
ers to secure a share of the medium 
clips wherever offered, as much of the 
recent demand here has been in that 
direction. Most of the contracting re- 
ported to date was done in the early 
days of March. Since that time the 
operations have been of a more or less 
desultory character, though some good 
clips, both fine and medium, have been 
swept into the current with the rest. 

It may well be doubted- whether the 
contracting to date has made any par- 
ticular inroads into the ranks of those 
who in recent years have been num- 
bered among those apparently wedded 
to the consignment idea. Indeed, it 
may be said that it is authoritatively 
denied that any such break has been 
made. Eastern buyers have had their 
fling for the time being. All of the 
large handlers of Territory wools have 
secured some clips, and seem content 
to rest for a time. Further operations 
are predicted as soon as shearing oper- 
ations get well under way. 

The extent of such buying is likely 
to be determined largely by the en- 
couragement given to the wool trade 
by manufacturers. Just at the mo- 
ment, the attitude of the latter may be 
said in a general way to be dependent 
on whether orders for heavyweight 
goods are forthcoming. It is without 
any desire or purpose to bear the mar- 
ket that it is confidently stated that the 
goods season to date has been a dis- 
appointing one. The situation is too 


difficult, the bearish tone of the mar-. 


ket too long continued and too pron- 
nounced to allow any doubt to be en- 
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tertained as to what is actually going 
on. 

Stocks of old Territory wools are 
being slowly cleared. This has been 
done without lifting the market very 
much from the old level. At the same 
time, the long-continued period of dull- 
ness has not been available as a club 
with which to beat down wool values. 
Latterly, holders of good domestic 
wools have become firm believers in 
wool values, and consequently there 
has been no inclination to sacrifice 
holdings. Wool quotations, therefore, 
are not much if any different from 
those reported a month ago. 

For instance, some holders are still 
asking $1.40 and occasionally $1.45 
clean for best lots of fine and fine- 
medium staple Territory, yet it is 
doubtful if the higher figure can be 
obtained in this market today, though 
a really choice graded lot would un- 
doubtedly bring $1.40 readily. On the 
other hand, some very good lots of 
wool are to be had at around $1.35 to 
$1.37. Good French combing and half- 
blood staple wools are still quoted on 
the clean basis of $1.30 to $1.35. Fine 
and fine-medium short clothing wools 
have continued quiet, prices still tak- 
ing a wide range at $1.15 to $1.25 
clean. 

Though relatively stronger than the 
finer grades, medium Territories are 
nominally no higher than they were 
at the beginning of March. Three- 
eighths-blood staple is quoted at $1.12 
to $1.15, and quarter-blood staple sells 
at 95 cents to $1, both on the clean 
basis. These grades are really scarce, 
and buyers have been combing the 
market for good lots. This scarcity is 
said to be at the bottom of the demand 
for medium wools in the West. This 
season’s heavyweights have called for 
an unusual proportion of medium wools 
in their construction, which is an addi- 
tional reason why they should continue 
to show strength. 

Reports here are that the Arizona 
wools shorn to date are inferior to 
the usual standard of wools in that 
state. Purchases and contracts to date 
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in Arizona are said to mean a clean 
cost laid down in Boston of $1.25 or a 
little better. Similar doleful predictions 
are being made as to the probable char- 
acter of the new clips in Utah, and 
possibly in other sections. Owing to 
the open winter the wools are expect- 
ed to be heavier, and consequently 
buyers in the field are being urged to 
use great caution in making estimates 
of shrinkages. 

Unchanged conditions in Territory 
wools are reflected in both price and 
demand for Ohio and similar fleece 
wools. The upward swing in these 
wools, which was so pronounced a 
feature early in the year, appears to 
have been checked definitely. Delaine 
wools, for which holders were asking 
58 cents not so long ago, would not 
bring today over 57 cents for even the 
best lots, and it is reported that this 
figure has been shaded during the past 
month. Half-blood combing has shown 
relatively more strength than De- 
laines, and this grade is firmly held 
at 57 cents. The few lots available 
of three-eighths-blood combing are 
generally held at 57 cents also, though 
some buyers claim to be able to pick 
up occasional little lots at a fraction 
less. 

The upward movement of quarter- 
blood combing has also been checked, 
the current quotation being 53 to 54 
cents, with the emphasis at the mo- 
ment on the lower figure. 

One of the strongest features of the 
situation is the continued demand for 
noils and all woolen stock from the 
mills which have secured good orders 
for overcoatings. Fine noils have been 
advanced more than 20 cents per 
pound since the first of the year. They 
are still in keen demand, and further 
advances are predicted. Mill buyers 
who have succeeded in obtaining 
options on a sufficient weight of noils 


_and similar cheap stock to supply the 


needs of their plants for the season 
are congratulating themselves on their 
acuteness, now that all offerings are 
being snapped up promptly as soon as 
available. One reason for the scar- 
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ity of noils has been the dullness in 
vorsted goods, for noils are only made 
combing tops for the worsted mills. 
Those who are for much 
higher prices to prevail during the new 
ymestic clip season must go abroad 
rr comfort. Statistically, the situa- 
tion in all foreign primary and distri- 
buting markets is far and away 
stronger than in Boston. Recent auc- 
tion sales at Hull, Liverpool and Lon- 
don in the United Kingdom, and in 
\ustralia and New Zealand have been 


at advancing rates, with buyers other 


looking 


than from America keen for every- 
thing offered. The Australian season 
is now definitely over, the clean-up 
sale at Sydney March 31 and April 1 
ind 2 being the last of importance. 
Brisbane offered 41,000 bales during 
the last week in March, the Continent 
and Japan being the principal buyers 
and taking about everything offered 
at top prices. 

Boston has been greatly interested 

the latest series of the London wool 
sales, which opened March 18, with of- 
ferings of only 105,000 bales. This is 
said to be the smallest sale on record 
at this time of year. Great strength 
throughout the series, 
wherever the offerings were up to the 
standard. 


was shown 


Americans were reported 
be buying very little, but the ex- 


tent of the purchases for this side was 


t 


1 


ot known as this was written. 
In the foreign wool department, the 
st significant happening of the 
nth was the renewal of the move- 
ment of foreign bonded wools to Eu- 


pe. Though it is not considered 


ely that the movement will reach 
figures attained a year ago, con- 
lerable wool has been shipped al- 
idy and more is to follow. Ship- 
nts to date have included not only 
ols bought in the open market, but 
) a considerable volume of wool 
ld here on consignment. Prices rea- 
ed on the other side have made the 
rations quite profitable, and form 
interesting commentary on the 
tement so often heard, that “Boston 
the cheapest market in the world 


” 
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PACIFIC CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS OPEN NEW OFFICE 


The rapidly increasing business of 
the Pacific Co-operative Wool Grow- 
ers has necessitated the opening of an 
office in Boston from which wools will 
be offered to the mills of the New 
England district. This 
charge of the association’s Eastern 
representative, Carleton M. Allen, 246 
Summer Street. 


office is in 


“Ths will greatly increase our dis- 
tribution in New England, particularly 
of those wools suitable for the worsted 
industry,” said R. A. Ward, manager 
of the Co-operative Wool 
Growers. “It is not unlikely that we 
will carry small stocks of wools in 
Boston, particularly those styles for 
which the demand is particularly con- 
fined to the 
added. 


The organization 


Pacific 


Eastern seaboard,” he 


now represents 
over 2,700 wool growers of Oregon, 
Idaho, and California, 
who market their graded wools direct- 
ly to mills in an orderly manner and 
at their market value. The Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers have also 
opened an office in the Santa Fe Build- 
ing, San Francisco, under the super- 
vision of W. P. Wing, of the Califor- 
This 
office will serve the California mem- 
bers of the association. 


Washington 


nia Wool Growers’ Association. 


The main of- 
fice of the Pacific Co-operaitve Wool 
Growers is in the Fitzpatrick 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


3 uild- 





GENERAL OREGON NEWS 


The early lambing season has been 
successful, a large percentag being re- 
ported from all sections in Oregon. 

Winter held a delayed session the 
last ten days in March, and snow and 
low temperatures prevailed over the 
This caused 
some slight loss in lambing but no se- 


entire range country. 
rious conditions have been reported. 
On the other hand the snow was eager- 
ly welcomed because of the water 


shortage which impends. Concern is 
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felt over next year’s hay supply, as 
the reservoirs in the range country are 
very low, and ranchers who depend on 
wild hay growing in the marshes or 
who irrigate alfalfa from private wa- 
ter rights in mountain streams are fac- 
ing serious curtailment of hay pro- 
duction. There is activity in wool con- 
tracting. Particularly is this the case 
in Lake and Klamath Counties where 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the wool 
is said to have been sold at prices aver- 
aging 40 cents. Umatilla County lambs 
have been contracted at 9% and 10 
cents. 

A pool of Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, wool has been consigned for sale 
through the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
The Humboldt 
fleeces are wool of a high quality. 

A start toward developing local sen- 
timent in the direction of control of 
the public range was started recently 
in Malheur County by the County 
Farm Bureau. At four largely attend- 
ed district meetings, committees were 
appointed to investigate the desirabil- 
ity of bring about a vote in the county 
on the question of adopting the graz- 
ing district law passed by the last leg- 
islature. F. L. Ballard. 


Growers Association. 


COLORADO 


Hotchkiss 

Early lambing reports are not the 
best. General lambing does not start, 
however, until May 20th. The weather 
during February was very nice. The 
outside range is very poor and the 
outlook for irrigating water and hay 
for the coming season is the worst 
that we have had in years. Corn and 
hay are both fed; corn is shipped in 
at $2 per hundredweight, and the hay 
costs us $8 a ton. 

No wool has been sold yet. The 
sheepmen here pool their wool. Last 
year it brought us 48 cents. 

There has been some fault found 
with the rules for handling sheep on 
the range and so our sheepmen are all 
opposed to the placing of the public 
lands of the state under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as contemplated 
in the Phipps Bill. This, we feel, 
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would add another burden to the 
sheepmen. More than 95 per cent: of 
the sheep go to the national forests. 

The members of the Consolidated 
Wool Growers Association were very 
much pleased with the report of the 
meeting of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at Salt Lake brought 
to them by their delegate, Hon. Adair 
J. Hotchkiss, and they voted to go in 
with the National on a basis of one 
cent per head on the lambs sold for 
the season of 1924. We realize the 
need of work and alertness in keep- 
ing the tariff where it is in case of a 
change in the returns, or a change in 
parties controlling the policy of the 
country the next four years. 

S. A. Sylvester. 
Center 


* * 


We have had two heavy snows this 
month and practically all the sheep- 
men are feeding hay (March 26th). 
The snow is about gone, however, at 
this time, and the sheep will soon be 
back in the fields again. The neces- 
sity of feeding has been rather hard 
on those who did not have hay on 
hand. 

No contracting of any consequence 
has been done in wool. A couple of 
small clips have gone at 37 cents. 

Practically everybody starts lambing 
about the 12th of May, and present in- 
dications are that there will be plenty 
of green feed for lambing. Nearly all 
of the lambs have been contracted for 
fall delivery at $10 to $11.25 per hun- 
dredweight. The sheep growers are 
feeling very good about this price for 
their lambs and the prospects for 
wool. There has been some demand 
for breeding ewes, but very few sales 
have been made. Several good bands 
could be bought here for $12.50 per 
head. The ewe lamb end of these 
herds would probably go at $9 per 
head. Ray E. Lauer. 

Mirage 
s ¢ @ 

Although lambing has not com- 
menced, all the lambs are contracted 
for fall delivery at from ten to eleven 
cents per pound. Thirty-nine cents 


has been offered for some of the wools 
here, but it was not accepted. 
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Herders’ wages run from $40 to $50 
a month. 
March was very blustery, with lots 


of snow. A. H. Hoffman. 
Ok ok * 
Thatcher 


There has been more snow and cold 
weather during March than in the 
same time during the past four years. 
May Ist will start the lambing season. 
Nearly all of the lambs have been 
contracted at eleven cents for fall de- 
livery. No wools have been sold yet. 

Herders are paid $25 or $30 a month, 
with two men to the camp. 

Adam Arnet. 
oe 
Brooomfield 

February and the first two weeks of 
March were exceedingly mild with a 
few occasional flurries of snow that 
disappeared quickly. The ewe bands 
are in excellent condition and a good 
lamb crop is expected. Lambing 
starts about the middle of May. 

J. F. Church. 
& * €. 
MONTANA 
Browning 

This is a good livestock country 
and diversified farming is commencing 
to be carried on. March has been a 
good month; a little almost 
every day, but not very cold, and no 
blizzards. Feed prospects for after 


snow 


lambing are very good. Water is 
abundant and weeds and_ native 
grasses will be plentiful. Lambing 


has not started yet, but some lambs 
have been contracted at 10% cents. 
F. C. Campbell. 

. 


« * 

Perma 
March was above the average as 
far as the weather is concerned, and 
no lambs were lost. The yield has 
been good. Spring feed is a little 
backward. Hay sold at from $7 to 
$10 a ton, and there is still quite an 
amount left. We have to feed here 
on account of the scarcity and high 
prices of range lands. It is next to 
impossible to get reliable men to go 
to the mountains. Unless you can get 
a man who has a few sheep of his 
own, the losses and underweight 
lambs run up an appalling total. 
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Only 40 to 50-cent wool can stand it, 
and even then it sometimes eats up a 
year’s profits. 


To my way of thinking, there is 
only one way to help the agricultural 
interests to any great extent, and that 
is to unionize and consolidate into 
state and Federal co-operative organ- 
izations to handle and coutrol the 
business as is done by other lines of 
business. J. W. Gludden. 


*x* * * 


Varney 


The weather has been exceptionally 
warm for February and most of the 
snow has disappeared in the valleys, 
except the heavy drifts. The ewes are 
in excellent condition; in fact the 
best in years for this season. 
Feeding was done pretty generally 
through January, but little was neces- 
sary during February, except corn or 
oil cake along with the grazing. Hay 
has cost us $5 to $6 a ton, oil cake 
$62, and corn $37, 


About half the ewes will be lambed 
in April and the rest from May Ist to 
May 8th. Shearing will not commence 
until about June Ist. Little, if any- 
thing, has been done by way of fixing 
prices for shearing this season, and no 
wool has been contracted up to this 
time, March 8th. 


Practically all sheep here are sum- 
mered on national forests. The sheep- 
men are all in favor of five or ten-year 
permits, but very much oppssed to 
the present system of one-night bed- 
ding on summer ranges, and of course, 
are also very much opposed to any in- 
crease in grazing fees. T. J. Call. 
* * * 


Cut Bank 


There were more ewes bred last 
fall in this section than in the previous 
season. Some of the ewe lambs were 
retained for breeding purposes and 
some of the old breeding ewes have 
been sold. Aged ewes have sold at 
from $3.50 to $5, yearlings and two- 
year-olds at $12, and lots of mixed 
ages have gone at $8 to $9. Herders 
are being paid $60 and camp tenders 
$70. The weather has been very fine. 

W. H. Meade. 
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The Course of the Sheep and Lamb 


CHICAGO 

Lambs sold at $17 in Buffalo dur- 
ng the month, but prices were rela- 
tively higher in the West, Chicago’s 
op reaching $16.80. It was a pheno- 
menal trade, especially in view of con- 
tinued bad action by the hog market. 
[he expected heavy run at Buffalo 
lid not materialize; shippers were 
keen contenders at Chicago most of 
the time for a generous share of the 
rop and shearers were hungry for 
something to put the clippers on and 
fatten. Strenuous effort was constant- 
y made by the big packers to hold 
prices down, but invariably they were 
worsted in the competition to the ex 
tent that after shippers had grabbed 

1e light stuff, they were forced to buy 
heavier lambs, up to 95 pounds, to sat- 
isfy their needs. 

The March run carried a large per- 
centage of 90 to 95-pound lambs, but 
few weighing 80 to 85 pounds. Invar- 
ably shippers grabbed lightweights. 
Shorn lambs sold up to $14.75, and to 
better advantage than earlier in the 
season as packers, although showing 
marked preference for wool, were 
forced to buy for numbers much of the 
time. 

he sheep phase of the trade was 
‘stiffer than a cat’s back,” at steadily 
advancing prices, due to marked scar- 
ity. One week neither yearlings nor 

ethers were available and had it not 
een for an occasional package of fat 

ves, heavy mutton would have been 

luxury. Ewes weighing 170 to 190 

uunds sold at $11.50; heavy wethers 

$12.25, and to $15.25. 
While a few wide fluctuations devel- 
ed, the 
table considering the high level of 


yearlings 


market was remarkably 


lues and made prompt recovery 


rom breaks. It was a case of light 
ipply, as ten per cent more stuff 
uld have insured a_ substantially 
wer set of quotations. 

The First Week 
first 
> top on lambs was $10.50, bulk of 


The week ending 


March 8, 


the fleeced stock selling at $15.50@ 
16.35. Fat ewes reached $10.25, the 
bulk selling at $9.50@10. Not enough 
wethers or yearlings arrived to make 
a set of quotations. Shorn lambs sold 
up to $13.75; the bulk at $13.25@13.50. 
Feeders paid $14.50@15 and shearers 
$15.25@15.50 for lambs to take out, 
the latter being lambs in sufficient 
flesh to return to market a few days 
after losing their wool. Trade was 
somewhat erratic during this week; 
some lambs breaking 50 cents, but re- 
covery was prompt. Some pessimism 
was heard, and packer buyers orated 
loudly of the money they were losing, 
but still they wanted both lambs and 
sheep, especially the latter. 
The Second Week 

During the second 
March 15, top lambs went to $16.65, 
the bulk of the wooled delegation sell- 
ing at $15.50@16.50 on a 25@50-cent 
higher market, based on average cost 


week, ending 


the previous week, even with a sub- 
Wooled 
yearlings with weight reached $14, the 
bulk of a limited supply cashing at 
$13@13.75. A few wethers reached 
$11.50, a spread of $9.50@11.25 absorb- 
ing practically everything in that line. 
Wooled ewes went to $11, bulk selling 
at $8.75@10.50. 


stantial increase in supply. 


Shorn lambs advan- 


ced to $14, the bulk selling at $12.50@ 
13.75, feeders and shearers paying 


anywhere from $14.75 to $15.50 for 
lambs to take to the country. 
The Third Week 

The week ending March 22 devel- 
oped a short run. As packers had lit- 
tle direct stuff they were forced to 
buy for numbers, which resulted in the 
crest of the rise developing on which 
$16.75 and 


shorn stock $14.75. Yearlings went to 


wooled lambs _ reached 
$15.25; aged wethers $12, and fat ewes 
$11.50. Compared with the low point 
of the 
gained 75 cents, a long string of sales 
being made at $16.25@16.65. Bulk of 
the yearlings sold at $14@14.75; aged 
$11.50@12, and fat 


previous week, most lambs 


wethers ewes 


Market in March 


$9.75@11.25; ewes that were little bet- 
ter than culls realized $8.75. Shorn 
sold mainly at $14@14.50. 
Shearers paid $16 for heavily fleeced 
stock, the country lamb purchase be- 
ing made mainly at $15@15.50. 

The Last Week 

The last week of the month brought 
a 25-cent decline on lambs, sheep hold- 
ing strong. No lambs sold above $16.65, 
and they represented outside trades. 
sulk of the lambs realized 
$15.75@16.50, yearlings stopped at 
$14.75 with the bulk at $13.75@14.50, 
but aged wethers went to $12.25 on a 
25-cent advance, bulk selling at $10.50 
@12. Fat ewes repeated at $11.50, 
with the bulk at $10.75@11.50. For 
shorn was a $13.75@14.50 
trade according to weight, feeders and 
shearers paying anywhere from $15 to 
$15.75. A string of shorn wethers sold 
at $10.25@10.75. 

Spreads were narrow in the case of 
lambs because feeders and shearers 
were always in active competition on 
everything selling at $15@15.75; in the 
case of sheep at no time were there 
enough to go around, the cheaper and 
selling to relatively 
good advantage. As there were few 
native lambs in the crop, the bulk 
sold at high levels on paper. Shearers 
and feeders did not get many, as the 


lambs 


wooled 


lambs it 


heavier grades 


prices indicated. 

The performance of heavy lambs was 
noteworthy especially when compared 
with that of last year. Above 100 
pounds they were penalized, but 90- 
pound stock was taken at top prices, 
sorting being light, and 95-pound lambs 
sold close to the top. Eighty-pound 
shorn lambs reached $14.50. 

J. E. Poole. 


OMAHA 
Fat lamb prices continued on the 
upward path in March with the mar- 
ket advancing to the highest peak - 
since 1920 on fed stuff, and closing 
at the top level. Although values un- 
derwent slight setbacks at _ times, 
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they reacted quickly and no material 
weakness was apparent in the trade 
throughout the four-week period. Op- 
timistic reports from Eastern points, 
coupled with a broad outlet in all 
quarters injected considerable strength 
into the market the initial week and 
gains were substantial, while the en- 
suing six days found factors pretty 
well divided and prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits. In the third 
week, however, supplies were of just 
fair proportions and demand urgent 
and values again resumed their up- 
ward tendency, easing to a new high 
mark for the year as the month came 
to a close. 


Demand for shearing lambs contin- 
ued broad in March and with general 
supplies of this class of stuff scant 
most of the time, prices advanced 
moderately. At times shearers had to 
compete with packers on account of 
the lack of supplies and values moved 
accordingly. Medium-weight lambs of 
choice quality met with an active 
demand throughout the month and 
frequently good strong-weight lambs 
were absorbed by shearers. 

Movement of lambs to the country 
showed a slight decrease from last 
month, totaling 13,530 head, against 
15.964 head on the latter occasion. 
This was some 3,000 head larger than 
March, 1923, however, the outgo then 
being only 10,352 head. Nebraska 
again by far claimed the bulk of the 
outward movement, 11,614 head, while 
102 head went to Iowa and 1,814 head 
to Kansas. Best shearers sold at $14.50 
@15 in the initial session of the month, 
while on the close clearance was noted 
in a spread of $15.50@15.75, largely. 

Supplies of aged sheep were of very 
small volume during the entire month, 
arrivals of this class being confined 
most to small lots of ewes with 
yearlings and wethers too scarce to 
even test the trade. An urgent de- 
mand dominated the market for ewes 
at all times and any offerings of choice 
quality sold readily. As in fat lambs 
the tendency was steadily toward bet- 
ter levels and closing spreads found 
values as much as $1@1.50 higher for 
the month, best ewes changing hands 
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at $11@11.15, with something really 
choice quotable on up to $11.25. Weth- 
ers were quotable at $10@12 on the 
close and yearlings at $11.50@13. 
Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY 


The sheep and lamb market reached 
a new high position for the year in 
the third week in March and retained 
that level up to the close of the month. 
The market had made such a material 
advance in the first two months of the 
year that it did not seem probable that 
a further gain could be made for the 
third month. However, it was in the 
first week of the month that the $16 
quotation was recorded and after that 
the extreme top of $16.35 was reached. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the month was that strong and heavy- 
weight lambs were not discounted, but 
sold at practically the same price as the 
light and handyweight lambs. This re- 
sulted in a material advantage for the 
feeder. Last fall heavy lambs going 
into feed lots were discounted in price, 
and that, together with the fact that 
heavy grades have sold nearly as high 
this winter as lighter weights, made 
heavyweight feeders laid in last fall 
as profitable as the 
classes 
greater. 


lighter-weight 
whose weight gains were 
Feeding lambs were snapped up as 
soon as they were offered and after 
the middle of the month $15 to $15.60 
was the prevailing price, and the top 
$15.75. Breeding ewes are wanted, but 
they are hard to locate at any price. 
According to official figures of the 
Department of Agriculture, a smaller 
per cent of the sheep fed in Colorado 
during the winter had been marketed 
up to March 15th than in the cor- 
responding period last year. This 
would indicate that the run during 
April will be heavier than in the same 
month last year. However, with Cali- 
fornia sheep runs cut off by the quar- 
antine for the foot and mouth disease 
and no probability that the quarantine 
will be lifted this month, the fed lamb 
will have the right-of-way for two to 
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three weeks longer than anticipated. 
Reports from the West state that 
750,000 lambs are under contract for 
fall delivery. This number has been 
contracted by speculators who in turn 
have orders from Colorado feeders for 
more than 600,000. This condition 
means that the feeder this winter 
made good money and is preparing for 
enlarged operations next winter. 
Sheep receipts in Kansas City in 
March were 90,094, the smallest sup- 
ply in the third month in any year 
since 1902. The three months’ receipts 
have been unusually light and it is ex- 
pected that the runs in the first six 
months this year will be 15 per cent 
short of the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for March numbered 
108,157, compared with 106,870 in Feb- 
ruary and 120,882 in March a year ago. 
Of this total around 67,000 were from 
Colorado, 18,000 from Nebraska, 14,000 
from Missouri, 5,000 from Kansas, 
2,000 from Texas, 1,400 from Iowa and 
700 from Idaho. Receipts for three 
months this year were 320,945 against 
332,027 last year. 


Despite liberal receipts there was a 
firm tone to the trade throughout the 
month, there being few days when the 
market was lowered. The month closed 
with values at the highest level of the 
year. Prices still continued to climb 
during the month, choice lambs reach- 
ed $16.25 on March 24th, and this fig- 
ure was held until the close. Com- 
pared with a month ago, prices on 
wooled lambs are 75 cents higher, while 
clips are around $1 higher, choice kinds 
being quoted around $14.25. Feeding 
lambs closed 75 cents higher, selling 
mostly at $15.25 on the close. Aged 
sheep were comparatively scarce 
throughout the month and values gain- 
ed $1@1.25. Choice ewes sold the last 
half of the month at $11 against $9.75 


at the close of February. Yearlings 


sold on the close at $14 against $13 a 
month ago, and wethers $12 against 
H. H. Madden. 


$11. 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
By A. C. Mills. 
Melbourne, February 16, 1924. 


The favorable seasonal 
eing experienced over the main 
heep-raising areas of the Common- 
vealth, combined with the high price 
f wool, has caused a further material 
rise in sheep values. Fats are selling 
in the southern states at rates equal 
to those obtaining in a mid-winter of 
normal supplies. 


conditions 


For instance, at this 
week’s auction in the Melbourne yards 
good average crossbred wethers were 
$9.60 to $10.30, 
ewes, $7.50 to $8.15, Merino wethers, 
$8.65 to $10, and crossbred lambs, 
$6.75 to $7.50 per head. Stores are al- 
most as high, for one line of 400 come- 
$8.70 a head, 
vhile a number of good too-toothed 


bringing crossbred 


back wethers realized 
wes, suitable for breeding purposes, 
vent from $8.65 to $9.60. 

Though it can hardly be expected 
that such extreme rates will last right 
through the autumn there is no doubt 
growers are in for a period of satis- 
factory prices. The immediate effect 
of them has been to close down the 
mutton and lamb export trade. All 
the freezing works in the south, with 
the exception of one that caters large- 

for the local butchering trade, have 
stopped killing and most have cleared 
their cold stores. Judging by pres- 
ent appearances they will not re-open 
igain much before’ the 
though, of course, a dry 


spring, al- 
spell might 
bring sheep down again to export level 
efore then. It has been a very short 
ind probably none too profitable sea- 
mn for the packers. Up to the end of 
lanuary the total. shipments oversea 
1iounted to 968,795 lambs and 114,- 
72 carcasses of mutton, as compared 
ith approximately two and _ three- 
iarter million lambs and nearly two 
illion carcasses of mutton for the 
1922-23 season. It looks as if there 
It looks as if there 
ould be some pretty poor balance 
1eets to come out later. 
One more step towards the final 


ardly have paid. 


inding up of the British-Australian 
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Wool Association was 
made this month when it distributed 


Realization 


$2.16 per share of capital to all scrip 
holders. This leaves the face value of 
the original $4.80 shares at 24 cents 
each, although they are quoted on the 
market at up to $2.74, The amount in- 
volved in the distribution was $26,658,- 
090. 

When Bawra was formed in Janu- 
ary, 1921, the quantity of wool it own- 
ed, or held as agent for the British 
government, amounted to 2,611,277 
bales, and I remember it was then de- 
scribed as an “unwieldy mountain.” 
Today those stocks have been reduced 
to 131,000 bales, and it will only be a 
matter of a few months until all have 
passed into the hands of manufactur- 
ers. The fact that the shares have ap- 
preciated 50 per cent on their original 
face value shows that the work of 
realization has been carried out well. 

Buoyancy has been the outstanding 
note of the Australian wool sales since 
last writing, and a further advance of 
at least five per cent was recorded at 
the beginning of the month. The hard- 
ening tendency was most marked with 
best Merinos and fine comebacks, new 
record high prices being established. 
At Geelong last week a western dis- 
trict of Victoria greasy Merino clip 
sold up to 93 cents per pound, the sea- 
son’s record. At every other center 
fleece wools have been realizing over 
80 cents. The advance was attributed 
mainly to a keener and more general 
demand from America and Japan . It 
should be pointed out, though, that the 
above mentioned 93 cents paid at Gee- 
long was on account of a Yorkshire 
spinner. Italian and German buyers 
are still operating very freely, but 
French firms appear to have eased off 
somewhat lately. 

Just within the last few days a 
slight irregularity has developed, ow- 
ing to a restriction in the American and 
Japanese demand. Most of the five per 
cent advance in fine wools has been 
lost, but it is thought the drop is only 
a temporary phase. 

The story of the wool market in 
New Zealand is much the same as in 


35 


Australia, the recent drop excepted. 
All selling centers report a rise in val- 
A Domin- 
ion record for greasy Merino was es- 
tablished at the January Wellington 
auction, when 35 bales fetched 66 cents 
per pound, Subsequently a’ small line 
of super Corriedale fleece sold there 
for 64 cents, and then last week Auck- 
land came along with the highest price 


realized for 52% 


ues and extreme firmness. 


crossbred lambs, 


cents per pound. 

The country has received some re- 
lief from storms, but there are still 
parts that need rain, particularly in 
the North Island. Needless to say the 
dry spell is having its effect on the 
quality of the lambs coming into the 
packing houses. These are too often 
killing out unduly light, such weights 
as 23 and 24 pounds dressed being 
fairly common in parts. While a 24- 
pound lamb is far from unknown in 
Australia, it is quite unusual for New 
Zealand and will not help the reputa- 
tion of the meat from that country. 

At the moment packers are concen- 
trating on lambs and not much mut- 
ton is being handled. For prime quali- 
ties the companies are paying from 17 
cents in the north to 20% cents per 
pound overall in the Canterbury dis- 
trict of the South Island, rates which 
must be a payable proposition for the 
grower, whatever may be said of the 
shipper. 

The current buying rate of packers 
for wethers is from 11 cents to 13 
cents a pound overall, and for ewes 
from 9 cents to 91% cents per pound. 

It is reported that the board is go- 
ing to repeat the experiment for the 
despite the fact that 
traders in Great Britain do not view it 
with favor. They claim that the board 
is cutting into their legitimate busi- 
ness and that if the distribution is 
made frequently it is going to hurt 
small village butchers. The argument 
that either middleman or butcher is 
being hit will not cut much ice with 
producers in New Zealand. They have 
been the sport of those gentry for too 
long to much about their 
troubles. 


Easter trade, 


worry 











WYOMING 

Big Horn 
We have had the worst March for 
snow that I can remember. The 


weather bureau reports sixteen inches 
of snow, about nine inches over nor- 
mal. It has been tough on sheep gen- 
erally, except for those with 
sheds for early lambing and plenty of 


good 
feed. Malcolm Moncrieffe. 
K ok 
Oriva 

Wool growers of Campbell County 
met March Ist and pooled their wool. 
They wanted 45 cents for it, but that 
was too high according to the wool 
buyers. Another meeting of the Camp- 
bell County Association is to be held 
April 5th, at which 
prices will be one of the most import- 
ant subjects for discussion. Last year 


time shearing 


we paid 15 cents and it was 2% cents 
higher than some of our adjoining 
counties paid, so this year it seems to 
mt that 12% cents with board should 
be the rate settled upon. One small 
clip of wool is reported sold at 40 
cents. 

Considerable snow fell during Feb- 
fuary, and up to March 8th. Nearly 
everyone is fetding, mostly corn at 
$1.80 per hundred, and the sheep are 
in fair condition. E. A. Littleton. 


* * * 


Casper 

The winter has been, on the whole, 
very favorable for stock. A tempera- 
ture of 35 degrees below set in about 
January Ist and held for several days. 
January was, in fact, continuously bad, 
with much snow and cold weather. 
Most of the sheepmen fed their stuff, 
using hay at from $9 to $11 and new 
corn, which is not of a very good 
quality, at from $1.50 to $1.75 per hun- 
dred pounds. However, at this date, 
the first of February, the stock are in 
good condition, and should zo through 
the winter nicely, unless something 
unforseen happens, which usually does 
in the sheep business. 

I noted in your January issue of the 
Wool Grower the suggestion in re- 
gard to using a branding paint that 
will scour out, and the recommenda- 
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tion given Kemp’s by a wool scour- 
ing company. Conditions here are 
somewhat different, I presume. The 
brands on the sheep on the summer 
ranges in this section have to contend 
with much brush and rain which have 
prevented that paint from holding, so 
its use have been almost entirely dis- 
continued. The sheepmen here would 
rather have a sheep with a brand on 
it, than no sheep at all. 
H. Pearce. 
* * * 
Gillette 
The sheep have wintered very well 
in this localiy. Up to March 2nd the 
following wools sales were reported: 
Harris Bros. bought 60,000 fleeces in 
the Basin at 40 cents and Silberman 


3ros. three clips at Buffalo at 41 
cents. Ernest Spaeth. 
* * * 

Bertha 


The winter out here has not been, 
in my judgment, a very hard one. 
There has been plenty of grass and 
now the melting and the 
creeks are There 
heavy snow storm about February 2nd 
and the days following, but the snow 
drifted which made it easy for the 
sheep to get to the grass. 

I have about 50 lambs on good feed. 
They run in the corn field and in ad- 
dition every morning I gave them 30 
pounds of oats and a little alfalfa. I 
am trying to find out if it will pay 
me to feed them in this way. They 
are in very good condition now. When 


snow is 


running. was a 


I shear them I intend to weigh the 
wool and see what the results are as 
far as wool is concerned. Heretofore 
I have always just turned the lambs 
out with the ewes. 

My ewes are also in very good 
shape. I feed 120 pounds of corn every 
other morning and 150 pounds of oats 
every other morning, to 350 ewes. 
They show very good results from 
this ration. However, I think the 
Corriedale sheep are very hardy and 
easy to keep, as they are good rustl- 
ers and have a good covering of wool 
with an extra long staple that does 
not let the wind reach the body. 

Geo. A. Bergren. 
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Piniele 

Very cold weather prevailed during 
January and the early part of Feb- 
ruary. Nearly everybody is feding at 
present, February 5th. However, we 
have plenty of fed raised in this sec- 
tion to supply our needs. Hay and 
corn are the most popular feeds and 
sell at $4 a ton and $1.25 per hundred 
pounds respectively. 

Coyotes seem to double up every 
year. They ate up 300 lambs 
in 1923. We have no bounty 
state. 

Sheepmen here are coming out of 
the woods extremely slowly. I sold 
a good crop of wool and lambs in 
1923, but after paying land leases, 
taxes, labor and other expenses, there 
was not much left to pay on the prin- 
cipal. A. M. Blackford. 


* *« * 


for me 
in this 


Big Piney 

Heavy wet snowfalls were frequent 
during the month of March. At the 
opening of the month there was thirty 
inches of snow of low water content at 
the higher elevations. At the close the 
depth of snow had increased to five 
feet, about two inches below the usual 
depth at this time of the year. There 
are no sheep in this locality at the 
present time. About 30,000 head come 
in on about July 15th for summer feed 
on the high mountain ranges. 

. oe 


NEW MEXICO 





Sheep prospects here are good. 
They are offering 11 cents for lambs, 
delivery in October. Lambing starts 
about the first of May. So far the 
ewes are in good condition, with no 
reported. Some has 
been done, alfalfa at $20 and cake at 
$48 being used. Thirty-eight cents 
has been offered for wool here, but no 
sales have been reported yet. 

The weather has been very cold and 
snowy during February and_ early 
March. About ten inches of snow fell 
on March 15th and 16th. 

Roy, N. M. Frank A. Roy. 


losses feeding 
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Colorado Objections to Criticism of Predatory 
Animal Inspectors 


would like to say to Mr. W. M. 
January of Cedaredge, Colorado, that 
if they have the type of hunter he des- 
cribes in the March issue of the Wool 
Grower, namely one who plays pool 
and sluff and does little else, it is abso- 
| fault. 
has ever met Mr. Stanley Young, who 
has charge of this work, he 


utely his own If Mr. January 
should 
know that Mr. Young would not stand 


for this sort of thing if reported to 


Ve have had a hunter and trapper 

South Park for the past three years 
and have always found them conscien- 
tious, hard working men. We try to 

rk with them and help them in any 
possible; by furnishing them a 
pl -e to live, a good horse, and bait 
for their use. The total catch of coy- 
and bobcats by the Government 
alone has been eleven 


hunters over 


lred in the three years they have 
rked with us. The result is that we 
have practically no loss from predat- 
ory animals. It is true we lose a sheep 
dog occasionally that has picked up 


m but we consider this the fault 


ie herder who has been warned. 


e sincerely hope the Biological 


Survey will continue the work they are 

g. | believe that with the co-oper- 

of the sheepmen, predatory ani- 

mals will in time be practically exter- 
minated. Hollis R. Mills. 

irtsel, Colo. 

have received the March number 

he National Wool Grower and was 
somewhat impressed by a letter upon 
the coyote problem by Wm. January 
of Cedaredge, Colorado, in which he 
denounces the Biological Survey as 
being lazy and inefficient. Not as a 
personal matter, but for the good of 
the problem that confronts all who 

iffected by predatory animals, I 
must reply to the gentleman. 

the fall of 1919 the Consolidated 
Sheep Growers Association of Delta 
County, Colorado, appealed to the 


Biological Survey to help us fight this 
evil, which was exacting enormous toll 
from the stockmen of this locality. 
Under direction of their field man, Mr. 
Geo. M. Trickel, the Biological Survey 
co-operated with our association, the 
expenses of the hunters being equally 
shared. The results were that our loss 
from coyotes has been decreased from 
about 15 per cent to one per cent, 
which has meant a saving of thous- 
ands of sheep since our work began. 

Several times Mr. January has ask- 
ed our association and received poison 
which the members of the association 
have paid for, but he has not co-oper 
ated in any way with us or the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

Kill the coyotes, Government hunt- 
ers, there are plenty of us real sheep- 
men behind you. 

E. Clair Hotchkiss. 

Hotchkiss, Colo. 


1 


| read with considerable interest Mr. 
January’s article in the March Wool 
Grower, and was somewhat surprised 
at the reflection cast on the Biological 
Survey in its campaign against the 
district. I 
live in the same district as Mr. Janu- 


predatory animals in this 
ary and I have run sheep here before 
and since the Government took an in- 
terest in coyote destruction, and I can 
not understand how anyone in the live- 
stock business could have anything but 
praise for Mr. Stanley P. Young and 
his efficient corps of hunters. 
\s secretary of the Western 
Wool 


I induced Mr. Crawford, then in 


Slope 
Growers Association six years 
ago 
charge of Colorado, to co-operate with 
us in a campaign against the coyote. 
We raised about $2,000 to start the 
work and placed this money at his dis- 
posal. Since then we have been a unit 
in favor of co-operating with the Bio- 
logical Survey. Some years we have 
raised smaller amounts of money, but, 
owing to the wonderful organization of 

I 


the force of hunters under the skilfu 


37 


management of Stanley P. Young, in- 
spector-in-charge, we have been get- 
ting better results all the time. The 
hunters more than doubled in 
efficiency the last two years and a 


have 


man can not stay on the force who 
“plays a pleasant 
sluff” 


game of pool or 
while he should be out at work, 
notwithstanding Mr. January to the 
[ would advise him to read 
Mr. Young’s Monthly News Letter 


and familiarize himself with what each 


cont rary. 


hunter is really doing. 
It might surprise Mr. January to 
that 4,392 


taken within a radius of seventy-five 


learn coyotes have been 
miles from this place since the cam- 
paign began, and a grand total of 7,843 
have been taken in Montrose, Gunni- 
son, Delta, Ouray and Mesa Counties! 
These are the 


sheep-killers whose 


pelts or scalps have been taken and 
labeled, and it does not account for the 
thousands whose carcasses are rotting 
in the canons and mesas, that have 
not been picked up by the hunters ow- 
ing to the roughness and brushy con- 
dition of the country. I have, myself, 
seen dozens of dead coyotes that the 
faithful hunter never got credit for 
killing,—at least, not officially. 
But why We 
able to convince Mr. Janu- 


pyramid statistics? 
may not be 
ary that every coyote killed makes one 
less coyote and two more sheep, but 
we do hope we can convince the read- 
ers of the Wool Grower that the Bio- 
logical Survey is a faithful arm of the 
Government that is the best organized 
implement of destruction of the preda- 
tory animal in existence, and if every 
wool grower would co-operate with 
it he would soon get telling results. 

[It is unfortunate that some good 
dogs will be killed in any poison cam- 
paign, but a man must decide at the 
outset whether he desires to stay in 
the sheep business or go into the dog 
business. If he chooses the latter he 
might as well dispense with the sheep. 

James G. Brown, Secretary, 
Western Slope Wool Growers 
Association. 
Montrose, Colo. 
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Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 


Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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MARCH WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 
By J. Cecil Alter 

The following summary of weath- 
er, livestock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various re- 
ports and publications of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau: 

Utah—Timely snows and only mod- 
erately cold weather kept both live 
stock and ranges up in fairly good 
condition, though stormier and colder 
weather during the last week or ten 
days caused some lamb losses, pro- 
longed the feeding season and delayed 
the growth of spring grasses. Live 
stock and ranges were poor in the 
southwestern portion because of 
drougthy weather, though the range 
was improved somewhat in the clos- 
ing week. 

Nevada—Livestock and range condi- 
tions were fairly good during March, 
timely precipitation providing ample 
moisture in most sections. Droughty 
conditions in the southern portion 
were largely relieved during the last 
two weeks, though the feeding season 
generally was prolonged, shearing was 
deferred in places, and some light 
lambing losses were reported. 

Idaho—Fine open weather prevail- 
ed generally, and live stock and ranges 
continued in good condition. Shearing 
began locally and considerable lamb- 
ing was progressing satisfactorily. 
Pastures and ranges were improved by 
recent rains, but a good general rain 
is still greatly needed. Goodly quan- 
tities of hay have been carried over. 

Montana—Live stock have wintered 
exceptionally well, and both live stock 
and ranges are still in fairly good con- 
dition though stormy weather in re- 
cent weeks was rather hard on stock. 
Hay has been ample in most sections, 
and the prospect for spring pastures 
has been greatly improved by March 
storms. 

Wyoming—Unusually stormy wea- 
ther prevailed, with deep snow and low 
temperatures in many sections, which 
proved rather hard on live stock, espe- 
cially in eastern and northern coun- 
ties, where some light losses occurred. 
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The range remained covered wit! 
snow most of the time, and rather 
heavy feeding was necessary, there 
being a scarcity of hay in some east 
ern and northern sections. 

Colorado — Cold, stormy weather, 
while favorable for the spring pastur- 
age, was unfavorable for live stock, 
necessitating heavy feeding and caus 
ing some shrinkage. Feed was becom 
ing scarce in some southeastern coun- 
ties, where a few cattle losses occur- 
red. 

Western Texas—Rains have been 
frequent and the range prospects are 
excellent. Live stock have come 
through the winter in good condition, 
with only slight loss. Grass is green- 
ing locally but temperatures remain 
too low for best growth, though range 
feed remains ample generally. 

New Mexico—Comparatively incle- 
ment weather prevailed most of the 
month, and while it was good for the 
soil and the range prospects, cattle 
were thin in many sections, especially 
at the north, having suffered consider- 
able shrinkage with some losses. Feed- 
ing continued in northern counties. 

Arizona—Precipitation was timely 
and kept the range in fairly good con- 
dition most of the month over the 
state. The ground is well moistened 
and the pasture prospects are good. 
Live stock have held up very well and 
are now mostly in fair to good condi- 
tion. 

California—A gradual improvement 
was made in pastures generally due to 
showers. Cold weather in some north- 
ern counties was hard on lambs, and 
retarded the growth of spring grass. 
More rain is needed everywhere. 

Oregon—Rain is needed in some cen- 
tral and southern counties, and tem- 
peratures have been too low for the 
growth of spring pastures, though fre- 
quent precipitation over most of the 
state has favored live stock, and ani- 
mals are mostly doing very well. 

Washington—Pastures have been 
fairly good, though they suffered some 
depreciation during the month, and 
growth has been very slow because of 
the cold weather. 
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VALUATION OF WOOL ON THE 
RANGE 


(Continued from page 27) 


the consumption and demand in a 
general way; they know the grades 
that are in demand. They are there- 
fore usually much more capable of es- 


timating values than are the growers 
themselves. 
Method of Marketing 

This brings us up to the last and 
one of the most important factors in 
determining values of range wool, and 

it is, the method of marketing em- 
ployed to ascertain market value. 

The market value of range wool 
may be properly defined as the cost 
of a comparable grade of foreign wool, 
plus the transportation charges, plus 
the tariff,—if there be one. There 
is no agricultural commodity so 
susceptible to orderly marketing as is 
wool; and I believe it is safe to say 
that the need for a more economical, 
scientific method of distribution from 
the producer to the consumer is more 
apparent in wool than in the market- 
ing of any other agricultural product. 
This is due to the very nature of the 
commodity itself. It is consumed 
throughout the whole year, but usual- 
ly marketed by the producer in six 
weeks’ or two months’ time, which 
method furnishes an 
of what is 


ideal 
commonly 


example 
known as 
“dumping.” 
In the case of 


wool it is evi- 


dent there must be some agency be- 
tween the producer and the consumer 
prepare this wool for consumption 
and hold it until the market develops. 
The transfer at the present time is 
made by about five thousand wool 
speculators, this being the approxi- 
mate number that were licensed to 
deal in wool during the war. It is 
safe to say that as the domestic wool 
‘lip decreases and the number of dis- 
buting agencies increases, the spread 
between the producer and the 
sumer must necessarily be 


~> 


con- 
greater. 
The producer of any agricultural pro- 

ct is entitled to the market that is 
created by normal supply and demand. 


In other words, a grower of any agri- 
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culturai product is entitled to the 
price paid by the consumer, less the 
minimum cost of marketing. 

From every angle it appears that 
the wool supply is falling short of the 
demand. Therefore, it only remains 
for orderly marketing or co-operative 
marketing to secure for the grower 
values based upon this short supply 
and large demand in a general way. 
How can this be done? In my opin- 
ion it can be done in only one way, 
and that is by applying the same busi- 
ness principles to the distribution of 
wool as industrial organizations apply 
to the distribution of their products. 
This distribution,—not 
necessarily group production, because 


means group 


this would destroy our American 
homes which are the foundation of 
the nation. You are experts in the 


line of production but are not schooled 
in the line of distribution, which, if 
done economically, must be in volume. 

What I am today 
is the application of the same busi- 
ness principles in the distribution of 
our domestic wool clip, as are employ- 


pleading for 


ed by manufacturers of our product. 
It might be said this argument savors 
of monopoly. ‘Such a thing could not 
be in the case of domestic wool if one 
organization had under its control 
every fleece produced in the United 
States, for then the price would be 
just as it should be now,—the foreign 
cost, plus transportation, plus tariff. 

We feel that substantial progress 
has been made in instituting a better 
system of marketing wool. Today 
we have the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
and Mohair Association, 
operating in the Northwest; the Texas 
Southwest Wool and Mohair Growers’ 
Association, operating in the South- 
west; the North Dakota Co-operative 
Wool Growers’ Association, operating 
in that state, with headquarters at 


Growers’ 


Fargo; the New York Co-operative 
Wool Growers’ Marketing Associa- 
tion, with concentration point at 


Syracuse, N. Y.; the Ohio Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers’ Marketing Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. We have various other 
grower-owned and controlled market- 
ing organizations in other sections of 
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LOOK TO US... 
for all of your 
DIP AND DISINFECTANT 
Wants 


Our Catalogue No. 303 is free. It 
tells all about the uses and prices of 
our dips. 
THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 











FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Perfect Kar ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 


to run in the pasture or on the 

range unmarked. Made of light- 

weight aluminum, non-corrosive 

and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

65 W. Broadway, 8. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 


Wahout shligation to me, please pan FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TACS and Prtcs Lit 
Nerne 
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200,000 Head Will Die 


This is a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of lambs that will die in feed lots this 
season. 


Here’s the authority: 


“Mortality among lambs on feed in Colorado and 
the Corn Belt is fully as heavy, if not heavier than 
last year. It would not surprise us if losses run 
close to 200,000 head before the season is over.”— 
January, American 
Sheep Breeder, 






Leading breeders, feed- 
ers and shippers know how 
much greater profits are when 
they reduce losses due to Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. 
Every day you put off vaccinating 
your flock you lose money. Stop 
these leaks. Vaccinate now and in- 
crease profits. Vaccination with 
A. 8S. L. Ovine Mixed Bacterin is 
safe, simple and economical. With 
one helper, you can easily vaccinate 50 to 100 head 
per hour. 


The Original. 
A. S. L. Ovine Mixed Bacterin. 


Manufactured under U. S. Veterinary License No. 165, 
is very successful in preventing or treating Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. Vaccination is the logical, scien- 
tifie method of controlling this 
deadly disease. 

15 doses, $2.00; 60 doses, $5.00; 125 
Bs doses, $7.50; Syringes and Needles, 
= $1.50, postpaid. 

Free—Consultation Service. Advice 
on your sheep-raising problems given 


without charge by specialists asso- 
ciated with these Laboratories. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


59 West Austin Ave., Dept. D-71, Chicago, Il. 
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Send for Our New Catalog of Stockmen’s Supplies. 
Western Headquarters for Western Merchandise. 





OUR “MEDICINE BOW” HAT 





The Medicine Bow is our most 
popular Hat. Crown is 7% 
inches high, brim 5 inches wide. 
Obtainable in three colors: 
sand with band and binding to 
match; seal brown with band 
and binding to match; seal 
brown with sand colored band 
and binding. 





DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 








QUALITY FIRST 


BACKED BY OUR ABSOLUTE 

GUARANTY OF SATISFACTION 

ASSURES YOU OF A SQUARE 
DEAL 


Send for complete Wholesale Catalog of 
Groceries and General Ranch Supplies. Be 
convinced of our offer of a 20 to 40% 
saving. 


ASK FOR 


Booklet “N” on ‘Home Butchering and 
Meat Curing.” It is FREE and just the 
thing you have been looking for. 


DENVER’S GREAT MAIL-ORDER HOUSE 


Selling Direct to Consumer 


Stock Growers Wholesale Supply Co. 


Box 1442 1523 19th Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 











MONTANA WOOL GROWERS! 


We are the largest distributors of 
WOOL BAGS and Fleece Twine in 
the Northwest. We specialize in 64 
ounce, hemmed top, jute oversewed 
bags and 4-ply paper fleece twine. 
Get our prices before placing your 
order. 
WE DISTRIBUTE 
Kemp’s Australian Branding Liquid—three 
colors. 

“Black Leaf 40°’ Sheep Dip. 
Cooper’s Dip-Powder and Liquid. 
Write for prices. 

THE T. C. POWER CO. 


Established in 1867 Helena, Mont. 











The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year. 
Through your State Association $1.00. 





Agents Wanted! 


To sell woolen goods direct to the 
consumer. Line consists of under- 
wear, hosiery, leather vests, macki- 
naws, blankets, etc. No experience 
necessary. For further particulars 
write 


RED RIVER WOOLEN CO., 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

















Every Day You Need 


FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fieas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog di 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
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the country, merchandising wool direct 
from the grower to the consumer. 

Our organization, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, is acting as sales agency for a 
number of state pools, and by reason 
of the volume of wool controlled thi 
year we claim to have been the great 
est stabilizing factor in the trade to 
day. Volume in the wool trade is a 
distinct advantage. 

The plan for a more thorough and 
complete system of marketing has 
been mapped out and described by 
various agencies, as follows: The de 
velopment of warehousing facilities at 
logical concentration points, such as 
those already named,—these concen 
tration points to serve state wool pools 
as umnits,—the various concentration 
points to employ one central selling 
organization controlled by a market- 
ing committee from each concentra- 
tion point. This may seem far-fetched, 
yet I prophesy that in less time than 
the eighteen-year organization period 
of the California fruit growers’ or- 
ganization, some efficient plan of mar- 
keting wool as illustrated will be in 
effect. 

The greatest benefit from co-opera- 
tive or orderly marketing is not so 
much the return of a larger amount 
of money for a particular clip than 
could have been secured at shearing 
time, but the stabilizing of markets or 
increasing the average price level of 
the whole domestic clip. It seems to 
me this is illustrated very nicely in a 
conversation coming out on the train 
with a man from Chicago, who is com- 
monly known as the “Celery King.” 
This gentleman had just returned 
from buying celery in Michigan in 
carload lots. At the time of this con- 
versation he was on his way to buy 
celery of the Producers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Association in California. 
In the course of conversation he gave 
utterance to this statement: “I would 
much prefer buying of the Michigan 
celery producers, for in that section I 
deal with them individually and can 
virtually set the price; but in Califor- 
na I am forced to buy of the Co-oper- 
ative Association, and in this case 
they make the price.” 
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MORE POISON WANTED IN 
MONTANA 


The ewe bands are in good condition 
now, March 5th. They are being fed 
hay at $7 a ton. About May 5th the 
first lambs are expected to be dropped. 
Shearing does not commence until 
June and so far no rates for shearing 
save been set, and no wool has been 
contracted. 

I should like to suggest that a more 
extensive poisoning campaign be taken 
up by the Government men and that 
placed on the high 
ranges after the sheep have been taken 
ut in the fall. By using good baits, 
the poison will be retained after the 


the poison be 


weather gets cold. Then in the spring 

when it turns warm, the bait will melt 

ind the poison will dissolve in the 

rains. In this way, there will be no 

poison in the spring to kill the sheep 

dogs. Bert Mannix. 
Helmsville, Mont. 





WESTERN LAMB CONTRACTING 


\ lamb-buying furore developed all 
over the Western breeding ground in 
larch at prices ranging from $10 to 
$11 per hundredweight for fall deliv- 
ry, the higher range of prices being for 
fat lambs. These values are consider- 
ed conservative by men in the trade, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
1924 lamb crop will probably be no 
eavier in numerical sense than that 
of last year. 

“Some sections will have a heavy 
lamb crop on a numerical basis,” said 

trader, whose information is usually 
eliable, “but it is improbable that the 


crop will be larger. There will be no 


ore natives, Kentucky and Tennessee 
will be short and prices should rule as 
igh, if not higher than last season. 
(hat there will be a place to put every 
in lamb available is a certainty as 
eders east of the Missouri are al- 
ady filling orders and operators in 
Colorado, Nebraska and elsewhere will 
iy early to protect themselves. In 
my opinion early contracting has been 
dope on a safe basis.” 
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QUARANTINE No. 5 


Superseding Regulations Pertaining to 
Importation of Sheep From Wyoming 


WHEREAS, sheep Scabies is a continual menace to the sheep industry 
in Idaho, and 


WHEREAS, Scabies was again imported into Idaho in 1923, 


NOW THEREFORE, under provisions of Chapter 15, Section 4, Idaho 
Statutes, 1921, and for the further protection of Idaho sheep 


IT IS ORDERED, That the importation of sheep from Wyoming into 
Idaho, by railroad, in wagons or in trucks, by express or in any other manner 
by any common carrier; by trailing, drifting or by any other manner, is pro- 
hibited, except and unless the following regulations shall have been observed 
by all persons, firms, transportation companies and other common carriers: 


REGULATION I. 


Before any sheep shall come into Idaho from Wyoming, in any manner 
whatsoever for any purpose, they must be certified by an inspector of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry on F. I. Form 24, showing such sheep to 
have been dipped once; or twice where sheep are found to be infected with 
Scabies. All dipping to have been done in lime-sulphur preparation, under 
Federal or Idaho inspectors’ supervision, not more than ten days prior to 
entering Idaho, except as hereinafter provided. 

It is ordered that the following described quarantine area may be used 
by such persons under regulations 2-3 and 4. 

Beginning on Idaho-Wyoming State line at a point directly east of the 
summit of Red Mountain, running due west to a point north of the boundary 
of the Caribou National Forest, thence south, following said boundary to the 
southeast corner of same; thence to the head of Sheep Creek and continue 
southerly along Sheep Creek to Bear River; thence up Bear River to the mouth 
of Sweetwater Creek; thence up Sweetwater Creek, following the west fork 
of said creek to the top of the ridge; thence east to state line, thence north to 
the point of beginning. 


REGULATION II 


Before any sheep shall enter the above quarantine area in any manner 
they must first be inspected and certified to be free from Scabies, or symptoms 
thereof, by an Idaho inspector or Federal inspector co-operating. 


REGULATION III 


Before any sheep shall leave the quarantine area aforesaid in any manner 
whatsoever, destined for any other point in Idaho, they must be dipped in a 
lime-sulphur preparation under supervision of an Idaho inspector or Federal 
inspector, co-operating with the Idaho Board of Sheep Commissioners. 


REGULATION IV 


All sheep remaining within the quarantine area aforesaid, must be dipped. 
in a lime-sulphur preparation under State or Federal supervision before July 
10, 1924, and each succeeding year until this order is revoked. 


REGULATION V 


All sheep transported by railroad from Wyoming into Idaho must be 
shipped in cleaned and disinfected cars. Cleaning and disinfecting must be 
done under supervision of a Federal inspector. 

This quarantine shall be in effect on and after March 20, 1924, and until 
revoked. 


IDAHO BOARD OF SHEEP COMMISSIONERS. 
Dated at Boise, Idaho, this 20th day of March, 1924. 


HUGH SPROAT, Vice-President. 
J. S. Dade, Inspector-in-Charge. 
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A sete 
double-duty dip 


— kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 14 cents per 
head. 

Hall’ s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE —Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 






10-Ib. tins 
$13.50 
2-lb. tins 
3 


-lb. tins 
2 $1.25 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





, Ma Hatt Tosacco CuEMIcat Co. 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














Subscribe For the 


NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER 


$1.50 Per Year 


NO TRESPASSING NOTICES 


Printed on cloth, legally worded, non-fading 
ink; 100 for $5; 50 for $3; 25 for $2.25. Name 
printed on same. Write plain. Money order 
or check. 

STOOKEY’S PRINT SHOP 


619 Marin Street, Vallejo, California 











ELECTRICITY PAYS 


There is a call for expert electricians, and 
every day the demand grows stronger. First- 
class men are paid big salaries and given the 
responsible positions. You can advance your- 
self and increase your earning ability in few 
months’ time. We instruct you by mail in 
your own home if you are unable to come to 
Denver. When you have completed your course 
we get you a position. Write for particulars. 


JOHNSON’S AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


729 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 








THE 


SHIRLEY-SAVOY 
HOTEL 


17th and Broadway, Denver, Colorado 





Room rates from $2 per day up. 


You are cordially invited to make 
The Shirley-Savoy your headquarters. 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 











=> HOTEL 


The EDELWEISS =< 


=> CAFE 


1655 California Street 
DENVER, COLO. 





The Best Place to Stop and the 
Best Place to Eat. 
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WANTS PROTECTION AGAINST 
FOREST USERS 


I have been a reader of the Wool 
Grower for a good many years now 
and have always been in accord with 
the sentiments therein expressed. 
However, I do not find myself so with 
the “holler” put up against the raising 
I do not think that 
the sheepmen should come out as look- 


of the forest fees. 
ing for privileges. A square deal and 
a fair chance to make good is all we 
should ask. I think that was what our 
President (of whom I am a warm ad- 
mirer) advised in the case of the tar- 
iff. Such should also be the case with 
the forest fees. 

I heartily agree with the Nevada 
governor when he says the East has 
no right to reap from our Western 
grazing. They in turn do not have to 
pay for long hauling to market. If the 
forest user must have a tariff to pro- 
tect him from those who have a cheap- 
er means of production, then his neigh- 
bor, who has not the privilege of the 
forest should be protected against the 
forest user. 

If the profits made on the forest 
feeds were spent within the states 
where the forests lie, I think the full 
value of the feed might be charged. 
This would be fair to all taxpayers and 
I think would help to do away with, 
we will call it “favoritism,” between 
some stock owners and some super- 
visors. That this is a big year for 
sheepmen from weather, feed, and 
market conditions can hardly be dis- 
puted. J. H. Ross. 

Emigrant, Mont. 





GOAT SEASON OPENS 





Kansas City reported a trade in 
shorn goats at $5.65 late in March. 
With fat sheep at present altitudes 
there should be a market for goats in 
decent flesh, but the brusher prospect 
is uncertain. Agricultural conditions 
do not warrant land clearing, little 
improvement of that character being 
contemplated. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE IN OREGON 


\ meeting of state-wide interest was 
e Agricultural Economic Conference 
held at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege the last week in January. Rep- 
sentatives of livestock associations, 


rm organizations, State Chamber of 


mmerce, Portland Chamber of Com- 
erce, the State Bankers Association 
nd co-operative marketing associa- 
ms gathered for a careful study of 
e state’s agricultural conditions as 
rought out by a resume of the state’s 
oduction by the extension service of 
the college. This study revealed the 
fact that Oregon produces a surplus 
all the staples with the exception 
pork, sugar and corn. Its main 
taple exports are wheat and wool and 


has developed a tremendous export 


volume of fruits, the largest individual 
At the economic 


tem being prunes. 
-onference such questions as the rela- 


ive profit likely from prunes as deter- 
mined by careful survey of production 
ossibilities and market requirements 

this industry compared with pro- 
bable returns from cherries and other 
fruits were considered. In dairying it 
was found that very recently the state 
had become an exporter of dairy pro- 
ducts. The 
therefore, is an important one. 


question of marketing, 
[Turning to the livestock industry a 
survey of the situation shows that the 
sheep of the state have a valuation of 
ipproximately twenty-four million dol- 
lars and beef cattle approximately 
twenty-nine million. A tendency to- 
wards increasing range sheep invest- 
ments and a decrease in cattle was 
of the questions carefully consid- 
ered and the conclusion was that such 
trend developed to any extensive pro- 
portions would be unwise at this time. 
It was of course understood that the 
nge sheep industry is assured a per- 
nent place in the agriculture of the 

te and that, in addition, the farm 
flocks which are found mostly in west- 
ern Oregon and constitute about 14 
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Let us convert your best fur skins 
and hides into beautiful and useful 
articles, such as_ scarfs, chokers, 
coats, robes, etc. 

Our taxidermy work is unexcelled. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and 
price list—FREE. 


JONAS BROS. 
FURRIERS—TAXIDERMISTS —TANNERS 
1038 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
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Your wants can be supplied 
thru our advertising columns 




















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 


Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 
lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








KILLS 


Scab-mites, Lice 
and Sheep Ticks 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically cer- 
tain to kill these disease-breed- 
ing pests when brought into 
proper contact with them, yet is 
non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 
Its use as a dip actually promotes 
growth of wool, and does not lessen 
its natural oils. Instead of using dips 
that are frequently fatal to sheep, 
that injure the fleece and decrease its 
value and weight, sheep breeders year 
after year are finding “Black Leaf 40” 
the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
and profitable dipping. 


Ask your dealer for literature. 


TO3ACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP, 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf FO 


40% Nicotine 
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CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
f 


° 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 

Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


Sheep Outfit 


For sale—3,500 fine wool three-year- 
old ewes and 75 Rambouiliet bucks, 
March lambing. Also 1,600 acres 
land—about 600 acres in cultivation, 
200 more can be put under cultiva- 
tion. Good water right for early and 
late water. For particulars write 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BAKER, OREGON 
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CAnother 
“Reason Why — 


The Buick Third Member 


Buick cars drive through a third member 

not the springs. The springs only sup 

port the body and assure easy riding. A 
Buick rear spring accidently broken can- 
not misalign the axle and prevent driving 
the car. The Buick axle remains in fixed 
position. Consequently the adjustment 
of Buick four-wheel brakes is not affected 
by the deflection of the springs. 


When better automobiles are built = 


Buick will build them 
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The Macfarland Auto Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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per cent of the total number of shee; 
in the state, may be regarded as a per 
manent and very desirable feature of : 
diversified farming program destine 
to increase rather than diminish. | 
was the conclusion that range lands 
particularly adapted to sheep should 
be continued to be utilized for that 
purpose and that while the range shee; 
production has some financial advan 
tages over the cattle business, selling 
cattle at bottom prices and purchasing 
sheep at top prices is not advisable 
The stockmen at present favor a ma 
terial increase in farm sheep on thi 
irrigated farms of eastern and wester1 
Oregon. 

No definite action was taken 
livestock marketing although this was 
one of the interesting features of 
the livestock section of the 
It was urged that 
livestock to 
with a commission man and accept his 
advice as to the exact time of ship- 


confer- 
ence. stockmen 


having ship consult 


ment and, in fact, a more general un- 
derstanding of the procedure at the 
packing plants was recommended as a 
first step toward improving the mar- 
keting situation. It was recommended 
that conferences be called by the lead- 
ing livestock 
representatives of the 


associations to which 
association, 
stock yard officials, packers, marketing 
officials, members of commercial firms 
and individual stockmen be 
with the idea of working out a per- 
manent plan for a more orderly sell- 
ing system. It was decided that as- 
sistance should be given the pure-bred 
livestock associations in their attempt 
to secure from the Public Service Com- 
mission and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a lower rate for less than car- 


invited 


load lots of pure-bred live stock used 
for breeding purposes. The confer- 
ence passed the resolution to the ef- 
fect that the thirteen million acres of 
open public lands in 
southeastern Oregon which have suf- 
fered enormous depreciation in graz- 
ing capacity, be placed under some 
form of grazing administration by 
Congress. 


uncontrolled 


F.. L. Ballard. 
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HERDER OF THE WASATCH 





swore to myself in the summer-time 
High on a rock-strewn hill, 

’m done with herding ewes and lambs— 
Of sheep I’ve had my (fill. 

[he spuds and beans, the tin can fare, 
The tent and the woolies’ cry 

[ave cloyed my soul, I’ve had enough 

To last me till I die. 


l’ve been a month on the city streets, 
One of the milling crowd 

\t dinners, dances and movie shows 
With player pianos loud. 

i've slept at night in clean white sheets 
Away from the night wind’s blow— 

But now J]’m full of faces and talk 
And ready once more to go. 


It sure was fine in the hills last June, 
Up near the Wasatch crest 

Camping beside a bank of snow 
’Neath crags where the eagles nest, 

Watching the sun come up each day 
O’er peaks of the main divide 

Tipping their points with tracks of gold 
Made in his league-long stride. 


And when the flock was bedded at dusk 
Down in the quiet glen 

The low-pitched bass of restless sheep 
Came like a deep Amen, 

That flooded the camp and its glowing fire 
With a sense of coming rest, 

While silence mantled the peaks with sleep 
And red lights left the West. 


And say, it’s great to fill your lungs 
With breaths of snow and pine, 
To breathe the wild rose fragrance sweet 
Or brush through the columbine, 
To hear the yellow-hammer’s drill 
Against an old dead spruce 
Or watch the dusky pine grouse gorge 
On berries, dark with juice. 
I’m aching to hear through the noon-day 
heat 
The pack mule’s tinkling bell, 
To lie on a bed of balsam boughs, 
To swig at an ice-cold well. 
The lights of the town are good for some, 
But I long to be back once more 
Climbing the hills with my feeding flock, 
Up where the eagles soar. 
Raymond A. Berry. Provo, Utah. 


(Reprinted from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
November 9th) 





EWE MAKES A RECORD 


The Salt Lake Tribune. of March 
th carries the following item: 

F. R. Fouch of Parma, Idaho, has a 
e which in three years has given 
‘th to eleven lambs—triplets at three 
ferent times and twins once, all but 
» of which lived and were cared for 
d raised by the mother. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

W. C. COFFEY 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 














IMPORTED 
HAMPSHIRES 


It is the ambition of every Hamp- 
shire breeder to produce lambs of the 
type and quality grown by the breed- 
ers of England, who have followed 
that ideal generation after generation. 

The short-cut to the realization of 
that ambition is the use of imported 
rams. We have three, the best to leave 
England last year before the quaran- 
tine closed our shores to sheep from 
Great Britain, which we can sell. 

Let us hear from you if you want 
the best. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
Minnie W. Miller, Owner 
Wendell, Idaho 











National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 





UNEUDGUOUOUOEUOOREGRCOEOGANOUOOONAONERD 





Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock. Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 











Hampshires and Crossbreds 





continue to be in demand. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 








“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 


The cross-bred has come back—cross-bred wools are now and will 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 
let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy-boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


Spencer, Idaho 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
Home of NATIONAL RAM SALE and INTER-MOUNTAIN STOCK SHOW 


It will pay you to get in touch with our Commission Firms, who are bonded 
for your protection 


DELMUE LIVE STOCK COMMISSION COMPANY CLIFFORD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
FISHER LIVE STOCK COMMISSION COMPANY R. H. PITCHFORTH COMPANY 
PARSONS LIVE STOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


when you are in the market to sell or buy any live stock. 


The INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 











LAMB FEEDING IN ILLINOIS 


Superior facilities and equipment in connection with expert feeders and handlers. 
Established 1890 Barn capacity now 50,000 
Official ROCK ISLAND LINES FEEDING STATION 
65 miles from Chicago.” 

STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING STATION, STOCKDALE, ILL. 

The Best Sheep Feeding Station in America 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 

















Why experiment when you can get sure re- 
sults by ordering your CHICKS from us? 


We offer you purebred, strong, healthy chicks from Hogan tested flocks 








R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 


A trial order will convince you that | 
| Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, White 


with us you get service, satisfaction 
and quality. Wyandottes, Silver L. Wyandottes, 

We hatch all leading breeds and can wun daa Buff alg gs cy 
fill your order on short notice. No Minorcas, Langshans, Brahmas, Ham- 
order is too small to receive our best ’ - : 


eg ee and none too large for us pi ta wa 
to handle. . . 


We ship to all nities SPECIAL NOTICE 
ship ail parts of Colorado, If you want chicks in any quantity 
a a be = & oa South on short notice, wire or phone us. We 
ee See ane ee have large hatches each week and can 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


ve] ship C. 0. D. 
Shipping Charges Prepaid WRITE US AT ONCE FOR PRICES. 


The early chick catches the profit—Try some of our March and April chicks for broilers 


DENVER BABY CHICK COMPANY 





Box 1223 Denver, Colo. 





April, 1924 
TIME TABLE FOR COOKING LAMB 


Leg, roasted—15 minutes per pound. 

Chops, broiled—8 to 10 minutes per 
pound. 

Loins, roasted—8 to 10 minutes per 
pound. 

Shoulder, roasted—15 minutes per pound. 


Plain Lamb Broth 

2% lbs. lamb shank, 2 teaspoons salt, 
1% qts. cold water, % cup barley. 

Soak barley over night. Cut meat in 
pieces, put it in the soup kettle, salt it, and 
cover with the cold water. 

Bring to boil, then simmer until meat is 
tender. Take it out, add the barley to the 
soup, and cook until barley is soft. 


Scrambled Lamb 

Cut up 2 cups left-over shoulder roast 
into cubes. Beat 4 or 5 eggs well, season 
and add 4 tablespoons milk. Mix in the 
lamb with the eggs, and scramble it all in 
a frying pan. 

Serve for dinner with French Fried Pota- 
toes piled around the scrambled lamb on a 
hot platter. 


Scotch Broth 

Lamb Shank, cut up. 1% qts. water. 

Cook the shank slowly until the meat 
is tender. Season well with salt when the 
meat is put on the stove. 

Add: 

2 cups raw diced potatoes 

1 cup carrots, diced 

% cup carrots ground in food chopper. 
2 onions sliced. 

Cook until the vegetables are tender. The 
soup may be strained, cooled, and the fat 
removed, or it may be served with the vege- 
tables. Swift & Company. 





NORTHEASTERN WASHINGTON 


The snow left the last week in Jan- 
uary and we have had ideal spring 
weather ever since (March Ist.) The 
ewe bands are in better condition than 
they have been at this time for several 
years. We had only one month of feed- 
ing this winter. During that time I fed 
my ewes meadow hay and corn. Lamb- 
ing starts about April Ist. 


Victor Lesamiz. 
Tonasket, Wash. 





500 Acre Farm with 5000 Acres 
Outside Range 


For Sale— $10,000 


Modern house, electric power, barns, 
other buildings, telephone, close to 
town, irrigated, 200 sheep, cows, team 
and farming implements, 


HARRY HAGEN 


Glendale, Oregon 

















